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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  <6,  UOO. 


Church  Directory. 

Charoli  of  the  Parltene. 

Rot.  Chab.  J.  Toumo  D.D.  Butor. 
noth  Street  and  6th  ArennelV 
Serrioea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

SandarlSchooL  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  K.,  7  P.M. 

diaaaiider  Ohapel  of  Fifth  ATonne  Ohoreh. 

Rot.  Hcoh  PBiroHaan.  Paator. 

9  Klu  Street,  between  Maodoncal  and  Oonffreaa. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wedneaday,  8  P^.;  Free 
Rnadlng  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Ctaaa  tor  Adnlta,  Thnra&y,  9  P.M.;  Seaalde  Snmmer 
Home  at  Branchport,  M.  J.  ^ 

Briek  Chnreh. 

Rnv.  Mat;TBiB  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenne,  comer  Tblrty^venth  Street. 
8abbath.Sehool,  9.45  AM. 

Sanday  Servi^  11  A.M.  and  4A0  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  Olnband  Girls’  Oln^  S«)  West  Tbi^*flfth  Street 


Ohlneae  Klaslon  and  School. 

Rev.  Hen  Kn,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath-School,  680  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P  JL; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Ohnreh  of  Sea  and  LaaA 

Rev.  JoHK  HoPKiirs  Dnnsoii,  Pastor. 

Comer  Blarket  and  Henry  Streets. 

Snnday  Serrioea  11  AM. 

Snnday-Sohool,  6  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  6  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  rellgtons 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborttood  which  nrgently 
nerds  it. 

■mmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Ohnreh. 

Rev.  J.  C.  PALmB,  Pastor. 

717  Sixth  Street. 

Snnday-Sohool,  f  AO  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.M  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-MMtinga  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  lOAO  A.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  OhureA 

Rev.  Howard  Aoinw  Johhbtor,  DJ).  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenne,  corner  68d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.46  A.  M. 

T.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  ChnroA 

Rev.  Gsobqi  Aiaxardsb,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School.  9.45  AM. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  ChapA,  198  Bleecker  Street,  and 
MtmmanuA  Chapel,  785  Sixth  Street. 


Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 

149  West  Twenty-first  St,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
James  A.  O’Corror,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Snnday  evening  at  7.45. 

Twenty-first  Anniversary,  1879  -1900. 

Services  in  Masonic  Temple,  Sunday,  April  90,  at  8.80 
P.M.  Speakers;  Rev.  Drs.  R.  S.  McArthur,  D.  J. 
Burrell,  W.  J.  Sabine  and  A  B.  King.  All  Welcome. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tomba 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Tbrbt,  D.D.  President. 

Gboroe  E.  Sterrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Mctrbo,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  tvrenty-five  thousand  (96,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


Thirteenth  Street  ChnrcA 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Snnday  Services,  10.80  AM.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  0.55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wedneaday,  8  PAl. 


North  Presbyterian  CbnrcA 
Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiteb  D.D„  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  81st  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  80  AM.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath-School,  at  9.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


Madison  Square  ChureA 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhdrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Idadlson  Square  and  9tth  Stieet. 

Bible-Scbool,  10  AM. 

Snnday  Servtoes,  11  AM.  and  8  P.M. 

WedneMay  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Malntolns  tfodison  Squors  chnreh  House  and  Mteion,  884 
Third  Avenne. 

Park  Chnreh 

Rev.  Arson  P.  Atterbdbt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenne  and  SSth  Street. 

Servioea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Orgaadsatlons. 

The  Sunday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Intormal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Klndergstften. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting- 


Caryi.  Colkman,  President. 


Rossxll  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO^  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Mias  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charm.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association.  , 

Young  Ladles’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelpt  Mtiement  814  East  86th  St. 


Lenox  Presbyterian  Church. 


Thomas  W.  Smith,  Pastor. 

18lnh  Stoeet,  West  of  Eighth  Avenue. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Youro  Womrr’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  aild  Bible  Lesson 
Tnenays  at  8  P.M. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dal^,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  AJd.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  998  West  49d  Street:  961  West  18th  Street; 
18  East  196th  Street ;  180  West  9ad  Street ;  906  West  100th 
Street:  981  West  68th  Street:  1693  Second  Avenne ;  916 
Bast  84th  Street;  from  0  A.M.  to  9  P.M^  daily  except 
Sundays. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  .7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port  9  aim.  to  0  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  ^tnrday,  9-6.  After¬ 
noons,  Sundays  and  Holidays. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

116tb  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenne. 

German  Lbotcres,  309  Havemeyer. 

Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

April  93.— Emil  A.  C.  Keprler.  A.  M. 

Btlrger,  ein  Dentscher  Vorg&nger  William  Wordsworths 

French  Lectcrbs. 

305  Schermerborn  Hall. 

Thursdays  at  3.80  P.M. 

No  tickets  required. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectcrbs  to  the  Pbopce  in  the  Great  Hau.  of 
Cooper  Union. 

niustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

8  P.M.,  doors  open  at  7.15  P.M. 

April  98.— Mr.  L.  H.  Bridgman. 

“The  Antarctic :  The  Cmlse  of  the  ‘Belglca.’  ’’ 

MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A-,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7.80  to  9!S)  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
BYee  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally)  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M.  _ 

ART. 

Free  Exhlbliiona. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tnesdav,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Macbeth  Gallery. 

987  Fifth  Avenne. 

Exhibition  of  Paintings. 


The  Helman  Taylor  Art  Company. 

967  Fifth  Avenne. 

Exhibition  of  Brown  Carbon,  Soderhelt  Prints,  Oapronl 

Casta. 


,  BVBRYTHINQ  FOR  THB  CHURCH. 

^MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

ToMsU,  Lsetama,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Pants,  etc.  Chnrckly 
DesVBS.  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
aiose  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pnmlshers, 

ln&LMnS!'*'  Tie  Coi Sons t BicUey  Co. 

70  nPTH  AVBNUB,  •  NBW  YORE  CITY 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daoghtsre’  Hones, 

48  Henry  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

96  Rivington  Street. 

Bast  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York. 

Fbot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

418  West  46th  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alllanoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

McAoley  Water  Street  Mission, 

816  Water  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

969  Henry  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

959  West  69th  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

911  Blast  49d  Street. 

Salvation  Army  Resene  Home, 

816  East  15th  Street. 

Snnnyslde  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  49d  and  43d  Streets. 

St.  Barnabas  Hoase, 

806  Mulberry  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

837  East  104tb  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

96  Delancey  Street. 

-  ^ 

Wayrside  Day  Nursery. 

814-816  East  90th  Street. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

453  West  47th  Street. 

The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 

East  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue.  , 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission  ' 
196  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and 'Avenue  A 

Five  Points  Hoase  of  Industry, 

156  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Onardlan  Society  and  Home 
tor  the  Friendless, 

89  East  89th  Street. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THB 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Central  offices  105  East  Twenty-Moond  Street,  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenne,  and  district  offices  9, 4  and  5.  The  dis* 
trlct  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  lolntly  with  the  ^1- 
ety  tor  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  I^r.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES. 

District  No.  1.-9  Chambers  Street. 

“  No.  8.— 879  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.— 908  West  42d  Street. 

“  No.  7.— 908  West  50th  Street. 

“  No.  8.-597  Amsterdam  Avenna 
“  No.  9.— 169  East  63d  Street. 

“  No.  10.— 16  East  195th  Street. 

“  No.  11.— 489  Oourtlandt  Avennv 
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NEW  YORK:  APR1L26,  1900 

OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


WHOLE  No.  3657 


It  is  a  matter  for  profonnd  alarm  to  see  how  in  the  few  weeks  that  remain  before  the  rain  comes,  the  situation  in  India  grows  rapidly 
worse.  Five  and  a  half  million  are  now  on  the  relief  works  of  the  Government.  This  sudden  jump  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  millions  in 
but  little  over  a  week’s  time  shows  the  utter  breaking  down  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Should  this  rate  continue,  well  on  to  ten  millions 
will  have  to  be  cared  for  before  the  rain  brings  some  relief.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  for  India  should  be  done  quickly.  The  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  cable  rather  than  the  steamship  to  place  food  within  their  reach.  From  everywhere  accounts  of  deaths  from  starvation  grow 
more  horrible  to  read,  and  photographs  too  awful  to  look  at.  Would  that  the  wealth  of  America  would  respond  more  liberally  for  India’s 
unequalled  need! 

One  of  the  specially  noteworthly  results  of  this  terrible  famine  is  the  breaking  down  of  caste.  Never  before  has  a  famine  so  acutely 
affected  the  higher  castes,  and  therefore  in  their  distress  for  food  they  are  only  too  willing  to  accept  help  in  any  form,  even  such  as  leads 
to  their  breaking  caste.  High  caste  parents  are  bringing  their  children  to  missionaries  and  urging  them  to  take  them  into  their  boarding  schools. 
The  result  is  that  those  Missions  that  are  wisely  opening  their  doors  to  receive  all  the  suffering  children  are  going  to  have  their  reward 
in  having  in  their  hands  children  of  a  higher  intellectt^  grade  than  ever  came  to  them  in  former  famines.  Thus  out  of  an  unusual 
calamity  is  to  come  a  blessing  to  India  in  the  form  of  a  more  extended  enlightment  to  the  higher  castes,  who  represent  the  brain  of  the  nation. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB  EVANOELIST’S  INDIAN  PAHINE  FUND 


Previouely  acknowledged . $2,708,76 


Scarboro  Church 
A.  T . 


Bronght  forward . $8,900.01 

“A.  8.  B." .  6.00 

‘•I.  8.  B  " .  10.00 


N.W.  Dodge .  lOO.W  Brinpathizer . . . .  1.00 

North  Church .  40.00  Highland.  N.Y .  6.00 


00.01  Bronght  forward . $8,006.01 

6.00  J.  R.  Reeder .  l.W 

10.00  E.  B.  R .  100.00 


Jennie  E.  d’Lamatter 

J.  B.  and  Family . 

J.  R.  C . . . 

8.  M.  D . 

J.  M.  V . 

A  friend . 

PTairle  Farm . 

Anonymous . 


8.60  Anonymous  .  8.00  Citizens  of 

5.00  M.  L  W .  2.00  Mr.  Curtiss 

5.00  Jacob  8tevens .  8.00  H.  L.  Monti 

1.00  Dorothy  Hathaway .  10.00  Toledo  Flftl 

l.Oo  Mrs.  Honeywell .  20.00  Mrs.  Dean.. 

7.00  James  Kepler .  2.00  H.  E.  G . 

10.75  8nbscrlber8 .  8.00 

2.00  J.  E.  A .  7.00  Total 


1.00  Mrs.  Darling .  25.00 

6.00  Gilbertsville  Society .  8.00 

8.00  Citizens  of  Emerson .  16 J6 

2.00  Mr.  Curtiss .  10.00 

8.00  H.  L.  Montgomery .  10.00 

L0.0O  Toledo  Fifth .  17.75 


Forward . $2,980.01 

NATUBI  YOS  SALIJTAMUS. 

Abbie  P.  MacDuffie. 

The  spirit  world  has  open  doors. 

Oh,  wonderful  the  space  I 
And  splendor  of  the  limitless 
Untouched  by  time  or  place. 

Thosefprovlnces  eternal 
Wlth'Him  are  heaven  Indeed, 

But  we  long  to  taste  the  human. 

At  life’s  rich  banquet  feed.  , 

So  our  hands  are  stretching  forward 
We  would  grasp  the  cup  of  life. 

Words  of  magic  lure  us  ever. 

Mother,  sister,  husband,  wife. 

We,  the  unborn,  cry  to  greet  thee. 

Ere  the  gates  of  being  ope. 

Is  the  living  and  the  loving 
All  as  glorious  m  we  hope  7 

MOBITUKI  SALUTAMDS. 

Helen  D.  Chamberlain. 

“  We  about  to  die,  salute  you  ” 

With  your  question  on  our  lips. 

And  we  fain  would  give  it  answer. 

Ere  the  hush  between  us  slips. 

Do  we  know  this  deepest  longing. 

Is  it  dead  within  our  breast  7 
Did  it  follow  us  through  manhood 
Without  pause  and  without  rest  7 

Have  we  then  forgot  the  Elndeavor 
At  a  thousand  springs  to  drink  7 
81aked  the  thirst  that  drove  us  ever 
E'en  to  death’s  mysterious  brink  7 

Ah,  this  hunger  I  All  for  pleasure 
Or  did  life  return  us  meed  7 
Or  did  passion  fill  the  measure. 

Or  heroic  song  or  deed  7 

All  the  spheres  are  filled  with  music. 

Morning  stars  together  sing. 

What  rich  note  is  this  that  vibrates. 

And  above  all  else  doth  ring  7 

Bow  we  stumble  I  How  we  suffer  I 
Howtfast  locked  our  hearts  and  ears  1 
Will  not  listen  to  the  music. 

Lost  in  wailings  and  our  tears  I 

But  this  note  of  love  triumphant. 
Self-forgetting  and  divine. 

Dominant  o’er  minor  measures 
All  our  senses  doth  refine. 

Now  we  look  with  eyes  anointed. 

Sympathy  the  heart  unlocks. 

Yes,  though  suffering  bronght  the  woman. 

It  was  love  that  broke  the  box  1 


Forward . $3,005,01 

Royal  love  interprets  living. 

It  includes  all  depth  and  height. 

Pulse  of  every  noblest  action. 

Source  of  song  and  pure  delight. 

Love  that  giveth  self  with  rapture 

Is  not  this  the  answer  fair  7 

If  we  miss,  say,  this  life’s  meaning. 

Shall  we  find  it  other  where  7 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

Tbis  week  has  faroished  no  definite  news  of 
importance  from  South  Africa.  The  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  War  Department  is  more  strict  than 
ever.  What  news  has  leaked  through  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  been  a  four  days’  straggle 
at  Wepner,  where  Colonel  Dalgetty’s  force  of 
colonials  is  still  besieged.  Reinforcements 
sent  to  their  relief  found  the  Boers  so  strongly 
intrenched  among  the  hills  that  no  effective 
aid  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The  nsnal.mis- 
leading'  reports  are  circulated  by  both  sides, 
and  the  truth  of  the  situation  will  probably 
not  be  known  until  the  present 'campaign  shall 
have  been  finished.  * 

But  if  press  censorship  is  strict  as  to  the 
actual  movements  of  the  troops  and  the  plans 
of  the  campaign,  a  marvelous  frankness  has 
been  shown  in  its  criticisms  of  past  mistakes 
and  failures.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  war  office  in 
publishing  the  severe  criticisms  of  Lord  Roberts 
on  Qenerai  Bnller  and  General  Warren  nine 
weeks  after  they  were  made. 

Whether  the  criticism  was  just  or  not,  it 
was  a  publication  of  matters  that  could  as 
wisely  have  been  kept  secret.  To  create  among 
loyal  British  subjects  a  distrust  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  Generals,  at  a  time  when  home  support  and 
sympathy  were  sadly  needed,  was  a  strange  ac¬ 
tion  truly,  especially  as  these  disclosures  have 
been  followed  by  no  investigation  or  court 
martial.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  in¬ 
trigues  and  petty  jealousies  of  the  cabinet,  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  can  be  cast  against  Lord 
Roberts.  He  entered  this  campaign  with  re¬ 
luctance.  He  had  little  to  gain  by  it ;  for  his 
record  had  already  been  made.  No  one  can 
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imagine  that  the  grim  old  hero  who  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  all  in  this  war  can  be  actuated  by 
self-interest  or  jealousy  in  the  sligthest  degree. 

He  has  done  what  he  considered  his  plain  duty. 

The  firm  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  regarding  the  claims  of  Americans  for 
damage  to  property  and  massacres  in  Armenia 
has  caused  European  diplomatists  surprise  and 
pleasure.  Our  nation  is  in  a  position  to  en¬ 
force  her  claims  without  that  danger  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  harmony  of  the  powers  which 
would  attach  to  such  a  move  upon  the  part  of 
any  other  country  interested.  Latest  reports 
are  that  Turkey  allows  our  claim,  and  also 
consents  to  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of 
the  College  at  Harpoot. 

Turkey  is  bankrupt.  Moreover  she  is  not 
anxious  to  pay  these  claims.  Consequently  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  her  answer  will  be 
a  diplomatic  evasion.  If  the  United  States  is 
not  prepared  to  follow  up  its  demands  by 
some  decisive  action,  it  will  have  made  a 
diplomatic  blunder.  By  ’ ‘ decisive  action”how- 
ever ;  we  do  not  refer  to  battle  ships  and  Gat¬ 
ling  gnus  There  is  such  a  factor  as  a  strong 
moral  suasion. 

The  decision  in  the  Clark  inquiry  by  which 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Senate  is  disquali¬ 
fied  from  his  membership  there  does  not  seem 
to  cause  Senator  Clark  any  mortification.  He 
does  not  explain  whether  it  is  due  to  his  con¬ 
fidence  that  his  confriret  live  in  glass  houses; 
or  because  in  Montana  his  conduct  is  consid¬ 
ered  perfectly  natural.  It  is  his  announced 
intention  still  to  win  the  Senatorship  from 
his  state,  and  to  take  his  place  at  an  early  date 
in  America’s  highest  legislative  body. 

Senator  Quay  is  also  experiencing  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  membership  in  “the  most 
exclusive  club  of  the  United  States.’’  In  tbis 
instance,  the  question  is  whether  the  ap¬ 
pointees  of  Governors  of  the  states  shall  be 
recognized.  Precedents  in  the  Senate  are 
against  the  Pennsylvanian,  but  personal  con¬ 
siderations  may  enter  into  tiia-mattiH  ud  save 
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him  from  defeat.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
word  oomes  that  the  Senate  has  declared  against 
Mr.  Quay  by  a  majority  of  one. 

It  is  singnlarly  d  propot  that  jnst  at  this  time 
the  joint^resolntion  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  should  have  been  warmly  debated.  If 
the  debate  would  result  in  the  final  abolish¬ 
ment  of  gubernatorial  and  legislative  appointees 
the  nation  would  experience  a  feeling  of 
genuine  relief.  The  people  should  have  the 
direct  appointment  of  both  branches  of  their 
federal  law  makers.  They  have  grown  dis¬ 
gusted  with  a  system  which  allows  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wholesale  bribery  and  loss  favorit¬ 
ism.  _ _ 

THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

Opetklag  Mcetini;. 

The  Ecumenical  Oonference  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  opened  auspiciously  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  a  great  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall.  At 
the  hour  set  for  beginning  the  exercises,  that 
large  auditorium  was  filled  to  overfiowing. 
Promptly  at  2.30,  applause  announced  the  en¬ 
trance  of.ex-President  Harrison,  the  Honorary 
President  of  the  Oonference.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  singing  three  stanzas  of  the 
hymn  “Coronation,"  followed  by  prayer  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie  of  Boston.  General 
Harrison  was  then  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Judson  Smith.  When  the  applause  permitted, 
General  Harrison  proceeded  to  read  his  address. 
The  words  of  the  ex-President  were  as  perti¬ 
nent  and  authoritative  in  dealing  with  religious 
matters  as  ever  they  were  when  he  spoke  from 
political  platforms.  He  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  applause. 

After  explaining  the  aims  of  the  Conference, 
he  gave  a  resume  of  modern  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  pointed  to  Christianity 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
hour.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  great 
nations  would  combine  to  suppress  the  rum 
traffic  as  once  they  had  combined  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  At  this  the  audience  responded 
with  loud  applause.  In  closing,  General  Har¬ 
rison  called  attention  to  the  Conference  as 
showing  the  oneness  of  Christianity,  compar¬ 
ing  the  different  societies  to  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  same  army. 

When  General  Harrison  finished  speaking,  he 
introdnoed  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  the  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Conferenoe,  who 
should  deliver  the  address  of  weloome  to  the 
delegates.  After  a  hesffty  weloome.  Dr.  Smith 
gave  the  origin  of  the  Conference,  its  scope  and 
purpose,  and  closed  by  comparing  the  unity  of 
the  Pro^tant  ohurohes  to  that  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  heads  of  the  different  foreign  delegations 
then  made  their  responses  to  the  address  of 
welcome.  The  Rev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson 
first  spoke,  and  was  followed  in  turn  by  Dr. 
Sohreiber  of  the  German  delegation,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  King  of  the  Australian  delegation  and 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  who 
spoke  for  the  missionaries.  Dr.  Chamberlain 
seemed  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  when  he  said,  “The  time  has  now  oome 
for  the  ohurohes  to  support  two  men,  one  for 
the  foreign'fleld  and  one  for  the  work  at  home. " 

The  report  of  the  General  Committee  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  was  read  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  It  re¬ 
counted  the  work  done  by  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  day’s  proceedings  were  closed  with  the 


of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  ex-President  Harrison, 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Mr.  Morris 
E.  Jesnp,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening, 
and  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  of  New 
York.  Not  because  the  great  hall  was  packed 
with  people,  but  because  of  the  earnestness 
and  the  mark  of  high  intelligence  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  every  countenance.  There  has  been 
impressive  Congregational  singing  before  this 
time,  but  never  we  believe  did  the  four  stanzas 
of  America  ring  out  more  full  and  true  than 
from  the  thousands  of  voices  that  united  as  one 
in  our  national  hymn.  And  while  united 
prayer  shall  go  up  from  earth  to  heaven  never 
will  the  sound  of  human  voices  be  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  when  that  great  congregation 
united  with  Bishop  Potter  in  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  speeches  of  the  evening  were  truly  re¬ 
markable  on  two  accounts,  the  first  that  the 
chief  executives  of  the  nation  and  the  state 
should  speak  at  a  Missionary  Conferenoe ;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  indisputable  evidences 
which  both  addresses  gave  of  the  genuine  in¬ 
terest  of  the  speakers  in  their  subject.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Jesnp  presided  with 
dignity  and  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  address  was 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  this  as  of  all  subsequent 
meetings  was  that  every  person  present  re¬ 
mained  until  the  very  last  moment. 

Monday  Morning;  at  Caroeg;ie  Hall. 

The  Authority  and  Purpose  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  the  subject  and  the  first  speaker  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  President 
of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

For  the  Authority  of  Missions,  Dr.  Strong 
would  but  point  ever  to  Christ.  “Foreign 
Missions  are  Christ’s  method  of  publishing 
God’s  redemption.  Without  any  uttered  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ  they  would  have  claims  upon 
ns,  for  they  are  founded  in  right,  reason,  and 
the  best  instincts  of  our  nature.  But  that 
uttered  command  has  been  added,  and  to-day  I 
derive  the  authority  for  Foreign  Missions 
from  Christ’s  express  direction,  from  his  single 
word,  ‘Go.”’ 

After  making  several  other  points  of  author¬ 
ity,  Dr.  Strong  turned  to  explain  their  pur¬ 
pose.  His  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  his 
own  words:  “What  is  the  purpose  of  Foreign 
Missions?  Still  I  answer:  Christ.  For  Christ 
is  Christianity  and  Christianity  is  Christ." 

The  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  founder  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  sp^e  of  the  sonroe  of 
power  in  Foreign  Missions.  The  keynote  of 
his  address  was  in  his  opening  remarks:  “God 
himself  is  the  great  sonroe  of  power, ’’ and 
again,  “Not  many  days  after  the  risen  Saviour 
asoended  on  high,  the  Holy  Ghost  oame  upon 
the  disoiples  and  followers,  and  they  were  all 
filled,  and  praised  God!  He  remains  with 
them  still,  and  he  is  to-day  as  truly  available 
and  as  mighty  a  power  as  he  was  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost." 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  subject  was  the 
Supreme  and  Determining  Aim.  He  espe¬ 
cially  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
missions  should  not  be  confused  with  their 
aim.  and  that  while  large  political  and  com- 
meroial  changes  sometimes  resulted  from  mis¬ 
sions,  such  was  in  no  wise  their  end.  He 
developed  this  idea  further  and  stated  that  the 
supreme  end  of  missions  was  neither  social  nor 
even  moral,  but  religions.  Said  he:  “I  had 
rather  plant  one  seed  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  the  crust  of  heathendom  than 


should  be  rigidly  subordinated  to  the  aim  of 
gathering  men  into  churches  of  Christ,  similar 
to  those  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  independent  of  outside  help. 

Seottonal  Meeting*  on  Monday  Afternoon. 

Under  ten  heads  in  as  many  seotional  meet¬ 
ings  the  afternoon  was  given]to  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  entire  field  of  missionary  effort. 
Somewhat  different  in  character  from  the  others 
was  that  which  considered  Hebrews  in  all 
lands.  In  tbe  Chapter-room  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon,  the  subject  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  was  presented  in  many 
and  interesting  ways.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  the 
Revs.  J.  Fairley  Daly  of  the  Jewish  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  David 
W.  Torrence,  founder  of  the  mission  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mark  Levy  made  ad¬ 
dresses.  Perhaps  a  particular  interest  at¬ 
tends  that  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who  is  as 
his  name  indicates  a  convert  from  Judaism. 
Mr.  Levy  stated  that  many  people  expect  that 
when  a  Jew  becomes  a  Christian  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  renounce  all  the  festivals  and  distinctive 
rites  of  Judaism.  This  position  he  showed  to 
be  nnscriptnral  by  an  extended  argument  from 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  to  this  false  idea  he 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  Jews  very  generally 
look  upon  their  kinsmen  who  become  j.Chris- 
tians  as  traitors  to  their  race.  He  made  a  very 
strong  plea  for  a  broad  freedom  similar  to  that 
practiced  by  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  Christian 
while  l^not  ceasing  to  be  “a  .Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews.  "J  “ 

Monday  Evening. 

A  work  of  immense  research  and  permanent 
value  was  the  paper  on  Centennial  Statistics, 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by^Dr. 
James  S.  Dennis  facile  princept  among  mis¬ 
sionary  statisticians.  The  paper  was  already 
printed,  and  did  not  attempt  to  read  the 
whole  but  gave  the  following  principal  items 
in  the  summaries  which  represent  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  missions  in  various  departments  of 
effort  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

As  regards  agencies,  agents  and  evangelistic 
results,  we  are  able  to  report  that  the  forces 
of  evangelical  missions  may  be  marshalled  as 


follows : 

Societies  actively  engaged  in  direct  mission¬ 
ary  effort .  149 

If  societies  co-operating  and  snpplementlng 
by  service  in  special  forms  and  phases  of 
work  be-added,  the  number  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  900,  making  a  total  of .  449 

If  women’s  Auxiliaries  in  primary  and  direct 
connection  with  tbe  principal  societies  be 
still  added,  the  total  would  be  augmented 
by  88,  making  a  comprehensive  total  of....  687 

The  annual  income  representing  in  most 
cases  that  reported  for  1898,  amounts  to 

the  notable  snm  of .  $19,196,120 

Woman’s  share  in  these  totals  is  represented 

by  190  societies,  contributing .  $9,600,117 

Total  of  foreign  missionaries,  ordained  and 

lay,  of  both  sexes .  16,400 

Total  of  native  agents,  ordained  and  unor- 

dained .  77,838 

Total  of  communicants .  1,817,084 

Admitted  to  the  church  during  the  last  re¬ 
ported  year .  84,180 

(If  all  reports  had  been  received  covering 
this  item,  it  would  have  been  not  leas  than 
100,000). 

Sunday  schools  reported  15,089,  with  an  atten¬ 
dance  of .  771,988 

The  total  of  the  Christian  community,  i-e. 
those  confessedly  evangelical  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  allegiance  is .  4,414,886 

Educational  institutions,  including  schools  of 

all  grades,  number .  90,407 

Pupils  in  these  mission  schools .  1,049,878 

Translations  of  the  Bible  made  under  mis¬ 
sionary  auspices  for  missionary  uses,  in¬ 
cluding  some  made  earlier  in  the  century 


■inging  of  the  doxology  and  the  pronouncing  of  spread  the  whole  crust  over  with  social  infiu- 
the  benediction.  Foreign  delegates  were  then  enoes  from  the  Western  World.  The  aim  of 
invited  to  the  stage  to  meet  General  Harrison,  Foreign  Missions  is  to  make  Jesus  Ohrist 


which  have  now  been  superceded  by  revis¬ 
ions . 

Total  annual  circulation  of  the  Bible,  either 
entire  or  in  portion . 


and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation. 


known  to  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  salva-  Total  circnlatlon  of  books  and  tracU. 


Saturday  Evening. 


tion  of  men.  ’’ 


Mission  publishing  houses  and  printing 


431 


8,585.466 

14,494,099 


It  was  an  impressive  sight  when  the  vast  With  this  end  in  view,  he  expressed  the  prewes . insaim 

andienoe  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  President  opinion  that  all  methods  in  all  lines  of  work  Total  annual  output . I^es*  ^',904l«»9 
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Periodicals  published .  366  Tuesday  Kveniiii;. 

Total  circulation. .  279,435  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  E. 

Hospitals  In  operation .  a55  R.  Hendricks  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 

Dispensaries .  7.53  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  John  G.  PatonofNew 

Total  of  patients  treated  annuallr .  2,579,651  Hebrides,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Total  of  treatments  of  dispensary,  or  outside  The  topic  was  The  Printing  and  Distribution 

patients .  6,647,840  of  the  Bible.  Bishop  Hendricks  gave  the  key- 

Orpbanaxes .  213  note  in  the  One  sentence:  “It  is  the  Word  of 

Inmates  of  Orphanages .  13,039  God  revealed  to  the  Son  of  God.  ’  ’ 

(If  to  these  permanent  institutions  under  The  first  speaker  was  Canon  W.  J.  Edmonds, 

Missionary  Boards  and  Societies,  we  add  Vice-President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

many  philanthropic  efforts  for  orphans  in  Society.  The  address  was  profoundly  learned 

Armenia  and  India,  the  number  would  be  but  he  held  the  audience  to  the  last,  keeping 

increased  by  several  thousands.) .  all  in  goodnature  by  pleasant  side  remarks. 

Leper  Hospitals .  90  One  of  the  best  was  the  remark  as  he  produced 

Inmates  (of  this  number  2,000  are  Christians)  5,166  manuscript,  “  It  has  occasioned  some  weariness 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  Deaf  Mutes .  30  to  write  this  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 

Inmates .  500  will  occasion .  the  audience  some  weariness  to 

Details  concerning  the  United  Society  of  to  it. ’’  He  had  a  decided  encore  and 

_ »u  T  satisfied  his  hearers  by  bowing  several 

Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth  League,  the  response  to  their  applause. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Christian  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  missionary  to  India 
Associations  for  Young  Men  and  Young  from  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  cap 
Women,  temperance  and  rescue  efforts,  guilds  audience  in  his  first  sentence.  Into 

_ _.  ..  Si.,.  1.1  s  II.  two  words,  “Mt/  India,”  he  packed  the 

and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  purity,  eloquence  of  foVty  years’  devotion,  wd  as  one 
prison  reform,  abolishment  of  footbinding,  man  the  audience  applauded.  An  ejaculatory 
work  for  sailors,  soldiers  and  prisoners,  nni-  prayer  and  an  impassioned  petition  for  more 
versity  extension  movements,  free  libraries,  “^sioMries  closed  his  addrew. 

summer  schools,  conventions  for  intellectual  ,,0^  the  American  Baptist  Missioniiy  Union, 
and  religions  improvement,  lecture  courses,  told  the  story  of  China  as  she  was,  as  she  is 
and  societies  for  social  and  cultural  develop-  h®  believes  she  will  be.  He  declared 

ment,  will  be  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  condition  of  China  was  the  rosult  of 

n  conturies  of  corruption.  “The  wickedness  of 

princea  paper.  generation  has  become  the  capitalized 

Purely  native  organizations  (traceable  in  most  in-  wick^ness  of  the  next.  ’  ’  The  Chinese  are  a 

stances  to  the  stimulus  of  missions)  for  extension  thrifty  and  hardy  race  and  the  impending  dis- 

of  knowledge  and  the  furtherance  of  national,  solution  of  the  nation  is  due  not  to  luxurious 

social,  moral,  and  religions  reform .  54  and  riotous  living,  but  to  the  accumulated 

Missionary  Training  Institutions  and  Societies  in  corruption  of  a  dozen  dynasties. 

Christian  Lands  (not  including  theological  The  bell  ringers  could  not  stop  Mr.  Ashmore, 

schools  and  seminaries) .  87  for  all  over  the  hall  there  were  shouts  of  “Go 

Mission  steamers  and  ships  used  in  evangelistic.  on  I  Go  on  I  ’  ’  Intensest  enthusiasm  was  aroused 

medical,  and  other  departments  of  mission  ser-  by  the  closing  remarks  with  reference  to  his 

vice  in  the  foreign  field .  67  conviction  that  it  was  part  of  the  destiny  of 

Prom  the  data  which  has  been  collated  as  a  Western  Nation  to  have  a  hand  in 

.  ,  ,  the  oivlization  of  the  Eastern  World, 

basis  for  these  summaries  several  interesting  _ 

*'•  ■  the  lectckeship  for  INDll. 

shall  not  undertake  in  an  international  assem¬ 


bly  to  compare  nation  with  nation,  nor  in  an 
interdenominational  gathering  to  emphasize  or 
contrast  any  denominational  features  of  the 
missionary  conspectus,  but  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  case  which  concerns  os  all,  and  in  which 
we  shall  all  alike  rejoice.  I  refer  to  the  steady, 
continuous,  onfiagging  growth  of  missionary 
service  as  refiecced  in  the  regular  increase  of 
missionary  agencies  during  each  decade  of 
the  past  century. 

From  1649  to  1800  (a  period  of  over  150  years), 
12  missionary  societies  were  formed.  From 
1800  to  1830  (a  period  of  SO  years),  23  societies 
were  formed.  The  subsequent  record  of  decades 
is  as  follows: 

183U— 1840, . 16  societies  organized. 

1840—1850, . 25  societies  organized. 

18.50—1860, . 34  societies  organized. 

1860—1870, . 41  societies  organized. 

1870-1880. . .57  societies  organized. 

1880-1890 . 92  sticieties  organize  1. 

1890—1900, . 10<)  societies  organized . 

The  banner  year  of  the  century  as  regards 
the  number  of  missiouary  societies  formed  is 
1890,  during  which  22  new  societies  were  organ¬ 
ized.  The  next  is  1896,  with  a  record  of  11 
The  distinction  which  attaches  to  the  year 
1890  is  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
our  present  Ecumenical  Conference.  No  satis¬ 
factory  reason  is  apparent  for  the  unusually 
large  list  of  societies  formed  in  that  year,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  seems  to  represent  the  crystalized 
results  of  the  missionary  impetus  given  by 
the  Conference  of  1888,  in  London.  Probabil¬ 
ity  is  given  to  this  explanation  by  the  fact  that 
these  22.  societies  were  well  distributed 
throughout  Christendom. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  also  that  the  decade 
of  greatest  educational  development  is  1890- 
1900,  and  that  the  year  of  greatest  advance  in 
that  decade  is  1894,  allowing  just  snfQcient 
time  for  the  infinence  of  the  gathering  of  1888 
to  record  itself  in  the  founding  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  mission  fields. 

Still  another  fact  of  singular  interest  just 


[On  last  Saturday  while  the  delegates  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  were  assembling,  tid¬ 
ings  were  received  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  E.  Haskell,  the  founder  of  the  India 
Lectureship  She  passed  away  after  a  long 
illness  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
active  and  beautiful  mind  retained  its  grasp 
upon  the  broad  questions  which  for  many  years 
have  occupied  her  attention.  Her  intense  de¬ 
sire  that  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Lectureship 
should  be  set  forth  before  the  educated  classes 
of  the  East  gave  to  her  old  age  a  rare  distinc¬ 
tion  and  dignity,  rising  above  physical  infirmi 
ties.  She  lived  to  the  end  in  an  atmosphere  of 
world  wide  charity  and  sympathy.  It  will  be 
the  prayer  of  multitudes  in  India  and  the  far 
East  that  the  evangelical  and  catholic  pur¬ 
poses  which  led  her  to  establish  the  Lecture¬ 
ship  may  find  a  fruition  more  and  more  abund¬ 
ant  as  the  years  and  generations  pass.  ] 

To  trace  this  lectureship  to  its  source  one 
must  go  back  to  the  International  Religious 
Congress  or  World’s  Parliament  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  one  result  of  which  was  to  impress  the 
minds  of  many  thoughtful  Americans  with  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  Asiatic  peoples;  for 
one  result  of  the  Congress  was  to  make  the 
religious  systems  of  the  East  less  vague  and 
remote  before  the  minds  of  Americans,  than 
formerly  they  had  been.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  International  Congress  was  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  earth  nearer  together  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind,  and  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
infinence  of  the  Western  World  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  not  only  commercially  and  politically, 
but  morally  and  religiously  upon  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  classes  of  the  East  and  the  Far  East. 

The  direct  evidence  of  this  growing  sense  of 
the  religions  relations  of  the  West  to  the  East 
appeared  when  a  devout  Christian  woman,  Mrs. 


here  is  that  1890  1900  is,  moreover,  the  decade 
of  largest  growth  in  the  establishment  of  medi¬ 
cal  agencies,  and  the  banner  year  in  the  decade 
was  1896,  suggesting  the  further  culmination 
of  the  effects  of  the  London  Conference.  Let 
ns  realize  then  that  our  present  Conference, 
with  its  cheering  outlook,  carries  also  a  seri¬ 
ous  responsibility.  We  are  touching  springs  of 
beneficent  activity  which  will  vibrate  among 
all  nations  during  the  coming  century. 


Caroline  E.  Haskell,  offered  to  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a  lecture¬ 
ship  which  should  be  a  means  for  promoting 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  essential  ideas  of 
Christianity  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
cultured  inhabitants  of  the  East.  The  preferred 
endowment  was  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Lectureship  became  known  as 


the  “Barrows  Lectureship  for  India  and 
Japan,’’  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows  D.D.,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Oberlin  College.  The  lectureship  is 
also  called  “Haskell”  after  the  donor. 

The  power  of  nominating  persons  to  serve 
upon  this  foundation  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
trustees  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  nominee  being  the  act  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
was  intended  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  lec¬ 
turers  should  succeed  one  another  at  intervals 
of  three  years,  their  lectures  being  subsequently 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  East.  The  trustees 
have  the  right  to  nominate  persons  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  whom  they  may  consider 
qualified  to  fill  the  position.  The  first  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  lectureship  was  President  Barrows 
of  Oberlin  College,  who,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Barrows,  landed  at  Bombay  in  December,  1898, 
proceeded  to  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
of  India :  Oaientta,  Benares,  Lucknow,  Oawn- 
pore,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore  and  others,  deliver¬ 
ing  Christian  lectures  to  great  companies  of 
highly  educated  representatives  of  the  native 
race.  These  lectures  were  published  under  the 
title,  Christianity,  the  World  Religion.  Dr. 
Barrows  also  visited  Ceylon  and  Japan,  bat 
the  main  part  of  his  work  was  done  in  India, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
marks  of  confidence  and  approval  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  all  schools  of  Indian  thought.  The 
record  of  his  observations  and  conclusions  was 
embodied  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  on 
the  Morse  foundaton  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  published  by  the  seminary  under 
the  title.  The  Christian  Conquest  of  India. 

The  second  lecturer  serving  upon  this  founda¬ 
tion  was  the  Rev.  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  For  reasons  of 
convenience.  Principal  Fairbairn  followed  the 
first  lecturer  after  an  interval  of  two  years 
He  landed  at  Bombay,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  con¬ 
fining  his  labors  to  India  and  returning  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  attitude 
of  Principal  Fairbairn  toward  the  leaders  of 
Oriental  religions  thought  was  marked  by  his 
characteristic  frankness,  and  the  ground  ttav- 
ersed  in  his  lectures  lay  at  times  near  to  the 
region  of  controversial  discussion.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  university  that  the  third  lecturer 
(the  present  writer)  shall  go  to  India  in  the 
autumn  of  1901,  following  in  general  the  route 
taken  by  his  predecessors,  but  possibly  giving 
somewhat  more  time  to  India  and  Ceylon  and 
returning  to  America  by  way  of  China  imd 
Japan. 

The  underlying  conception  of  this  lectureship 
is  that  of  an  ironic  presentation  of  the  sublime 
truths  of  Christianity  to  cultured  minds  trained 
under  other  systems  of  belief  and  cherishing 
the  venerable  traditions  of  the  greater  ethnic 
religions.  While  the  results  attending  the 
efforts  of  any  one  lecturer  may  seem  inconsid¬ 
erable  in  the  presence  of  enormous  masses  of 
contrary  opinion,  it  is  believed  that  with  God’s 
blessing  these  repeated  visits  of  men  sustained 
and  accredited  by  the  university  life  of  the 
Western  World  may  at  length  impress  non- 
Christian  communities  and  modify  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  the  lectureship  to  mission¬ 
aries  and  missionary  institution  in  India  and 
the  Far  East  is  co-operative  and  vitally  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  lecturer  goes  forth  desiring  to 
supplement  by  his  witness-bearing  the  continu¬ 
ous  testimony  of  those  who  are  giving  their 
lives  to  foreign  evangelization ;  while  the 
missionaries,  with  a  generosity  that  cannot 
be  over-stated,  prepare  the  way  for  the  lecturer 
by  appropriate  arrangements  of  times  and 
places  and  by  a  noble  and  gracious  exercise  of 
hospitality. 
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THE  GREAT  CONFERENCE. 

The  oatstanding  fact  about  the  Conference  is 
precisely  that  which  was  expected:  the  in¬ 
spiration  which  it  is  giTing.  The  utterances 
of  the  opening  meetings  will  long  thrill  through 
thousands  of  minds  and  worm  to  enthusiasm 
thousands  of  Christian  hearts.  And  the  in¬ 
spiration  will  be  all  the  more  lasting  in  that  it 
has  simply  raised  to  a  higher  power  a  deeply 
felt  conviction  of  the  importance  of  missions 
and  the  incalculable  privilege  of  sharing  in 
mission  work ,  whether  by  personal  service  or 
by  financial  support. 

For  it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  was  said  a 
day  or  two  ago  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  that 
interest  in  missions  is  not  decreasing,  but  is 
becoming  not  only  greater  in  volume,  but  more 
intelligent.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
the  statement  of  this  writer  that  “the  un¬ 
founded  impression  that  what  are  known  as 
liberal  views  in  theology  would  decrease  in¬ 
terest  in  missions  should  be  dissipated  by  the 
evidenoe  furnished  by  the  present  missionary 
Conference.”  This  evidence  is  overwhelming 
and  irrefragable.  It  is  not  mere  facilities  of 
travel  that  have  brought  together  twice  as 
many  thousands  as  the  largest  hopes  of  the 
Committee  foresaw.  It  was  not  mere  desire 
for  popularity  that  brought  to  the  platform  in 
Carnegie  Hall  lost  Saturday  evening  the  chief 
magistrates  of  this  country  and  of  New  York 
State ;  it  was  not  mere  kindliness  of  heart  that 
induced  ex-President  Harrison  to  become  hon* 
orary  President  of  the  Conference.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  account  for  the  facts  in  the 
case,  they  ore  due  simply  and  solely  to  a  deep 
and  well  nigh  nnirersal  sense  of  the  importance 
of  missions. 

It  was  no  sacrilege  to  say  as  Dr.  Thompson 
said  at  the  Presbyterian  Union  on  Monday 
night,  that  the  great  meeting  of  Saturday 
evening  sent  a  thrill  of  hope  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  heavenly  city.  Surely  angels  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  with  joy.  That  great 
audience,  those  missionaries  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  those  eminent  men  who  took  part 
in  the  exercises — the  significance  of  all  these 
are  os  far  reaching  as  eternity.  It  meant 
something  of  time-long  importance  that  the 
chief  speakers  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oovernor  of  this  state,  and  one 
who  not  long  ago  was  also  the  chief  magistrate 
of  this  country.  In  what  other  country  of  the 
world  at  this  period  in  history  would  the  like 
have  occurred?  Perhaps  it  is  a  simple  thing, 
os  in  a  sense  it  ought  to  be,  that  men  charged 
with  functions  of  oapitol  responsibility  should 
turn  aside  from  their  high  duties  to  welcome  a 
group  of  missionaries,  most  of  whom,  however 
important  their  work,  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  unknown  to  fame;  but  how  blessed  the 
nation  to  whose  high  functionaries  such  on  act 
is  simple,  and  whose  citizens  see  in  it  only 
what  ought  to  be,  a  fit  and  a  dignified  service  I 

Nor  does  it  betoken  any  lack  of  appreciation 
of  all  that  was  signified  by  the  presence  of 
these  eminent  men,  to  see  in  the  presiding 
officer  of  that  great  meeting  a  figure  even  more 
significant  imd  of  more  happy  augury  for  the 
future  of  the  Christian  Church.  Those  who 


beet  know  the  meaning  of  civic  virtue  ore  glad 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
his  most  important  interests  are  neither  the 
acquisition  nor  the  conservation  of  wealth, 
but  its  expenditure  in  the  most  far  reaching 
interests  of  his  city,  his  country  and  the  world. 
A  self-made  man  without  even  the  advantage 
of  sturdy  health,  Mr.  Jesup  is  a  signal  instance 
of  the  best  type  of  American  success.  Of  what 
charity  is  he  not  a  trustee?  to  what  scientific 
enterprise  is  he  not  a  contributor?  The  Five 
Points  Mission  in  the  crowded  slum  district 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the 
ample-spaced  West  Side  are  splendidly  typical 
of  the  myriad  phases  of  his  public  spirit.  The 
Pacific  oc:ean  knows  the  ships  that  he  has 
equipped  and  sent  out  on  scientific  expeditions ; 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe  are  traversed 
by  experts  whom  he  has  commissioned  to  ex¬ 
plore  their  secrets  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Simple  indeed  must  it  have  seemed  to  such  a 
man,  and  perfectly  natural,  to  preside  at  the 
public  opening  of  the  greatest  missionary  gath¬ 
ering  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  week  in  which  we  are  living  is  full  of 
portent  and  of  promise.  The  years  may  be 
many,  the  years  may  be  long,  but  every  day  of 
such  a  gathering  counts  as  a  thousand  years  in 
hastening  the  day  when  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  and  when  righteousness  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


THE  CREED  QUESTION. 

Next  to  the  subject  of  missions  the  thoughts 
of  Presbyterians  at  this  moment  are  ohiefiy 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  Greed.  We  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  it  here  farther  than  to 
repeat  what  our  readers  already  know,  that  we 
deem  the  time  to  have  oome  for  a  brief,  sim¬ 
ple,  evangelical  statement  of  the  essentials  of 
Presbyterian  doctrine.  The  great  endeavor  at 
revision  ten  years  or  so  ago,  futile  as  it 
appeared  to  be,  was  in  fact  not  entirely  so, 
since  in  no  other  way,  probably,  could  the 
great  majority  of  the  Ohurch  have  become 
convinced  of  the  fundamental  mistake  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Westminster  -Standards.  The 
mind  of  the  Church  has  now  oome  back  to  the 
question  from  a  more  intelligent  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  aud  we  propose  here  to  give  some  in¬ 
dication  of  how  it  is  working,  by  quoting 
briefly  from  such  public  utterances  as  have 
lately  been  made  by  men  whose  views  are  of 
importance. 

We  are  glad  to  note  ft  degree  of  frankness 
and  freedom  on  the  part  of  our  pastors  in  many 
parts  of  the  Church.  It  shows  that  they  feel 
themselves  sustained  not  only  by  their  own 
people,  but  by  the  Church  at  large.  Nowhere 
have  these  utterances  been  more  general  and 
nowhere  have  they  given  evidenoe  of  greater 
care  and  deliberation  than  in  the  good  city  of 
Rochester.  Not  only  in  their  pulpits  have 
pastors  thus  spoken ;  the  quotations  which  we 
give  here  are  from  utterances  given  to  the  press 
over  their  own  names. 

Dr.  Nelson  Millard  of  the  Firtt  Church 
touches  the  great  question  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  first  place  in  this  summary  of  opinion: 

“  Let  the  venerable  Westminster  Confession 
be  respectfully  set  aside,  and  let  ns  have  in  its 
place  a  new  short  statement  of  belief  which 
shall  be  practical  rather  than  doctrinal,  a  work¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  theological  creed.  Or  so  far 
as  it  is  theological  let  it  start  in  its  view  of 
God  from  that  aspect  of  his  being  which  makes 
supreme  in  him  not  the  love  of  sovereignty 
but  the  sovereignty  of  love.  *  ’ 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  favors  a  new  statement  of  our 
faith  rather^  than  a  revision  of  it  as  it  stands, 
and  this  for  four  reasons : 

“First — In  the  250  years  since  its  adoption 
thought  has  progressed,  language  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  Christiau  experience  has  reached 
higher  levels,  and  the  Bible  is  better  under¬ 


stood.  New  issues  have  oome  before  _  the 
Church,  prominently  that  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  proportions  of  faith  have  changed. 
Thought,  discussion,  preaching,  used  to  bo 
more  on  the  doctrinal  line ;  now  they  are  more 
on  the  ethical.  Formerly  the  divine  factor 
was  more  prominent ;  now  the  human  is  the 
more  emphasized.  The  governmental  side  of 
God’s  economy  used  to  be  presented ;  now  it  is 
the  paternal.  Formerly  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  divine  justice;  now  it  is  upon  the  divine 
love.  I  believe  that  our  statement  of  faith 
should  be  posted  to  date.  ” 

The  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay  heartily  approves 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  Presbytery  in  asking 
the  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  on  “this 
whole  matter  of  doctrinal  standard.”  He 
strongly  favors  a  short  Greed,  but  proposes  to 
stay  in  the  Church  in  any  case. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Coit,  long  of  the  Memorial 
Church,  sums  up:  “What,  then,  is  the  great 
need  of  our  noble  Presbyterian  Church?  No 
more  heresy  trials;  a  larger  charity  concerning 
non  essentials;  a  new  ereed  which  will  be 
short  and  Christlike,  and  full  of  the  Master’s 
spirit.  Then  it  will  have  a  growth  more  rapid 
than  ever  in  the  past.” 

Dr.  Herman  C.  Riggs  of  St.  Peter’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  regards  revision  or  reformu¬ 
lation  as  desirable,  but  difficult,  and  he  has 
long  held  that  view.  He  says:  “Indeed,  I 
wrote  out  for  submission  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester  in  the  active  days  of  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr. 
Patton,  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Page,  a  form 
of  overture  to  the  Assembly,  praying  for  some 
such  revision  of  the  Confession.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  was  the  first  formal  adventure  by  any 
member  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  direction, 
and  it  was  not  adopted.  I  still  strongly  believe 
in  such  a  revision  if  it  can  be  made.  ” 

The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  well  known  in 
this  city  as  formerly  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  and  now  pastor  of  the  flourishing 
Third  Presbyterian  of  Rochester,  writes 
strongly  in  behalf  of  a  short,  ironic  Creed. 
Having  first  expressed  his  veneration  for  the 
Westminster  symbols,  and  denied  the  extreme 
inferences  that  are  popularly  associated  with 
them.  Dr.  Harlan  reaches  this  conclusion : 

“The  great  revision  controversy  of  1889 
showed  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  attempt  to 
revise  the  Confession.  It  would  result  in  a 
patch- work  which  would  satisfy  no  one;  be¬ 
sides  which,  such  a  movement  would  land  us 
in  a  hopeless  debate  and  in  endless  strife.  Nor 
would  it  be  wise,  nor  even  necessary,  to  make 
any  suggestion  looking  toward  the  abolition 
of  that  grand  old  document.  In  my  judgment 
what  the  Church  ought  to  do  is  to  formulate 
a  brief,  simple,  doctrinal  statement,  expressed 
as  far  as  possible  in  Biblical  language,  which 
would  supplement  the  old  Confession,  or 
rather,  interpret  it  to  the  world,  bv  expressing 
the  present  mind  and  faith  of  the  Church  as  to 
what  are  those  essential  doctrines  for  which 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  stand  to  day.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  D.  N.  Morden  and  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Frost,  respectively  the  pastors  of  Grace  and 
Calvary  Churches,  substantially  agree  with  the 
foregoing.  As  for  the  Brick  Church,  we  know 
that  its  pastor.  Dr.  Taylor  (now  in  Europe), 
favors  a  shorter  Creed,  and  Dr.  Hallook  if  we 
rightly  remember  was  in  favor  of  revision  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

In  Syracuse  Dr.  Spalding  last  Sunday  preached 
oa  a  new  Creed,  asking  for  revision*  but  con¬ 
cluding: 

“And  if  it  were  thought  a  better  thing  to  do 
to  lay  this  great  confession  of  theirs  reverently 
aside  and  build  an  altogether  new  creed,  would 
it  not  be  a  closest  following,  both  of  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  of  these  men?  They  left  us  free 
from  all  the  past,  and  free  even  from  them¬ 
selves,  to  pray  our  own  yearning  desires  and 
tell  the  old,  unalterable  truths  of  God  in  our 
own  words.  It  was  out  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
as  regards  matters  of  faith  that  our  English 
Bible  was  bom.  It  was  out  .of  this  spirit  that 
Presbyterianism  spoke  its  great  faith  and  has 
made  its  mighty  missionary  achievements.  It 
is  this  very  spirit  that  its  greater  works  of 
belief,  confession,  song  and  prayer  and  world 
conquest  for  Christ  are  to  be  done.  ” 
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Expiessions  esBentially  similar  to  the  fore¬ 
going  have  reached  ns  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Binghamton,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Geneva,  Lyons, 
Obemnng,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Madison,  Blairsville,  Lackawanna,  and  many 
others,  as  will  sooner  or  later  appear  in  our 
department  of  church  news. 

In  conservative  but  intelligently  loyal  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  subject  was  discussed  last  Sunday  in 
nearly  every  pulpit.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo 
of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  not  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred  Presbyterians  believed  in  their 
hearts  in  the  doctrine  of  foreordination  and 
predestination,  arguing  that  it  was  unfair  to 
make  a  pastor  subscribe  to  these  tenets  while 
his  charges  were  tacitly  permitted  to  use  their 
own  discretion  as  to  how  much  they  believe. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  Nicholson  of  the  East  End 
Presbyterian  Church  said  of  preterition: 

“It  flatly  contradicts  the  Bible.  From  its 
first  to  its  last  page  the  book  spangles  with  the 
jewelled  declarations  of  God  s  love.  This 
doctrine  contradicts  man’s  innate  sense  of 
responsibility.  God  has  written  his  law  on 
the  human  heart  and  revealed  it  in  his  holy 
oracles.  He  says:  ‘Do  this  and  thou  shalt 
live,  ’  but  this  doctrine  dares  to  affirm  that  by 
a  sweeping  fiat  the  Almighty  has  trampled 
human  rights  under  bis  foot  and  made  our 
sense  of  responsibility  a  vain  and  empty  delu¬ 
sion.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism  pure  and  simple 
could  scarcely  be  enunciated  in  more  unequivo¬ 
cal  terms.  God  has  invested  his  creatures  with 
one  awful  and  supreme  force ;  in  this  he  has 
exalted  him  above  the  material  and  brute  cre¬ 
ation  This  force  is  the  ability  to  say,  ‘I  will.  ’ 
The  Book  of  Revelation  closes  with  the  benev¬ 
olent  and  glorious  privilege,  ‘whosoever  will 
may  come.  ’  Let  the  General  Assembly  expur¬ 
gate  this  false  dogma  from  our  Greed.  ’’ 

In  Pottstown  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Dyckman, 
pastor  of|the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  bis 
sermon  took  the  ground  that  a  Creed  260  years 
old  must  needs  have  outgrown  its  usefulness, 
and.nrged^a  new  Creed. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

However  high  might  have  been  the  just  ex¬ 
pectations  of  members  and  invited  guests  of 
the  Union,  they  were  exceeded  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  ofj  last  Monday  evening.  The  occasion 
will  long  be  notable  as  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  ever  more  important  and  interesting 
occasions.  As  our  readers  know,  this  meeting 
was  particularly  designed  as  a  reception  to 
Pan- Presbyterian  delegates  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference, and  the  great  rooms  of  the  Savoy 
were  thronged  with  guests  from  foreign  lands 
and  friends  at  home. 

With  a  rare  sense  of  fitness  the  Committee 
of  the  Union  had  chosen  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson 
of  the  Home  Board  to  welcome  these  foreign 
guests.  The  essential  unity  of  all  Christian 
work  could  not  have  been  more  happily  sug¬ 
gested.  And  it  is  bard  to  conceive  that  the 
truth  could  have  been  more  effectively  and 
thrillingly  worked  out  than  in  this  eloquent 
address  ,with  its  poetic  and  its  reverently  daring 
figures  drawn  from  science,  from  history  and 
from  the  deepest  religious  experience.  The 
response  by  the  Rev.  George  Robson  D.D. 
sparkled  with  Scotch  wit,  whose  glow  re¬ 
lieved  the  earnestness  of  that  fine  type  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  which  this  Scotsmsm  represents. 
Warm  applause  greeted  his  assertion  that  there 
is  not  an  intelligent  Briton  who  does  not  thank 
God  for  the  success  of  America  in  freeing  her¬ 
self  from  England. 

It  is  hard  to  do  justice  to  the  sympathetic 
admiration  awakened  by  the  address  of  Miss 
Lilavati  Singh  of  India.  Beautiful  of  counte¬ 
nance,  wearing  her  graceful  native  dress  with 
a  most  refined  simplicity,  speaking  with  a 
voice  like  music  and  in  English  whose  accent 
was  poetry  and  whose  every  word  was  a  gem. 
Miss  Singh  in  an  address  most  tactfully 
pathetic  and  cogent  expressed  the  love  and 
gratitude  that  Indian  Christians  feel  for 


Americans,  because  of  their  missionary  work. 
“England  in  a  sense  owes  it  to  ns,  for  she  has 
conquered  us,  and  we  are  hers;  but  yon  owed 
ns  nothing,  you  came  to  us  jost  for  love.” 
Her  gratitude  flowed  out  for  “your  heavenly 
welcome  to  ns,”  but  most  of  all  for  “the  best 
work  of  Americans,”  the  work  among  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  “making  a  people  of  a  people 
that  were  no  people.”  The  strength,  the 
pathos,  the  gentle  humor  of  this  address  won 
all  hearts,  and  added  fervor  to  the  torrent 
of  applause  which  greeted  ex-  President  Harri¬ 
son,  when  after  many  bright  and  many  telling 
utterances,  which  also  met  quick  recognition, 
he  closed  one  of  his  happiest  addresses  by  the 
words  which  will  surely  pass  into  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  missions:  “Had  I  bad  a  million  dollars 
to  give,  and  bad  I  given  them  all  to  missions,  . 
and  did  1  know  of  the  results  of  missions  only 
through  this  young  sister  from  India,  I  should 
ask  nothing  back.  ’  ’ 

It  was  like  gilding  refined  gold  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  such  high  joys  as  these,  but  if  any¬ 
thing  could  have  heightened  them  it  would  be 
the  exquisite  music  furnished  by  six  little 
boys  from  the  choir  of  Grace  Church  who,  to 
their  choirmaster's  accompaniment,  sang  song 
after  song,  in  exquisite  perfection  of  training 
and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  their  honest 
little  hearts.  Mr.  Rush  Taggart’s  introduc¬ 
tions  were,  as  usual,  happy.  Dr.  Babcock 
made  the  opening  prayer  and  Dr.  Dnffield  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction,  and  then  followed  a 
delightful  social  hour. 

FRATERNITY  ANH  CHURCH  EXPANSION. 

The  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week  to  permit  the  pastors  of  a  large  number 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  New  York, 
and  many  representative  members  of  their  con¬ 
gregations,  to  meet  and  greet  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  and  George  T.  Purves,  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church.  It  was  a  most  courte¬ 
ous  and  generous  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Dodge  and  afforded  much  fraternal  enjoyment 
to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Dodge  introduced  the  speakers  in  bis 
felicitous  manner,  and  in  an  earnest,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  eloquent  address  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  welcomed  these  “younger  brethren”  to 
the  city  and  to  their  great  opportunity,  assur¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  community  that  these 
pastors  who  bad  done  such  noble  work  in  other 
fields  would  gird  themselves  anew  for  per¬ 
formance  of  the  weighty  duties  upon  which 
they  had  entered  in  New  York.  He  referred 
to  the  recently  divided  and  handicapped  state 
of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  under  the  better  conditions  be¬ 
ginning  to  prevail,  the  laity  of  the  churches 
would  engage  with  new  courage  and  vigor  in 
he  work  of  church  extension. 

Dr.  Purves  responded  in  a  fitting  and  earnest 
way,  thanking  the  brethren  for  the  warm  greet¬ 
ing  they  had  extended  to  him  and  suggesting 
what  might  be  done  in  this  city  by  earnest 
men  who  had  the  prosperity  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  at  heart,  and  were  always  on  the  outlook 
for  opportunities  to  secure  advantages  for  the 
church,  by  purchasing  lots  in  promising  fields, 
and  holding  these  lots  until  the  opportune 
time  arrived  in  which  to  erect  churches 
thereon.  This  the  speaker  asserted  was  done 
continuously  by  one  good  Presbyterian  in  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

Dr.  Babcock  followed  in  a  line  of  remark 
that  showed  how  important  for  each  church 
that  its  members  should  not  expect  its  pastor 
to  do  all  the  work,  but  should  look  to  him  for 
guidance,  counsel  and  stimulus  so  as  to  be  fer¬ 
vent  in  spirit  and  diligent  in  the  service  of  Christ. 
Dr.  George  Alexander  made  the  final  address 
in  a  strain  of  eloquent  thought  which,  one 


present  remarked,  caused  all  to  feel  proud  that 
such  a  man  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  our  work¬ 
ing  ministry.  The  influence  of  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  will  doubtless  be  felt  in  the  future. 

THE  PARK  CMPRCH  ANNIVERSARY. 

This  occasion  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  and  brought  before  a  large 
and  sympathetic  audience  the  splendid  work  of 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury,  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty- one  years  of  his  faithful  minis¬ 
try  with  this  congregation.  In  the  full  and 
varied  program  Union  Seminary  was  well  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,' who  pre¬ 
sided  most  happily.  President  C.  G.’ Hall  and 
Professors  Vincent  and  Thomas  C.  Hall.  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton,  one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the 
church,  was  expected  but  detained,  and  sent  a 
long  and  highly  appreciative  telegram.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Booth  gave  interesting  reminiscences  of 
his  connection  with  Dr.  Atterbury’s  call  to  the 
pastorate,  and  spoke  against  Creed  revision. 
Drs.  G.  L.  Webster  and  A.  H.  Evans  related 
their  experiences  as  student  assistants  of  the 
pastor.  The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  M.  North  admirably  represented 
sister  denominations  in  speeches  full  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  fraternal  spirit.  Drs.  Stoddard  t>nd 
W.  W.  Atterbury  also  took  part.  Near  the 
close  of  the  exercises  a  large  silver  loving  cup 
was  presented  to  their  beloved  pastor  with  an 
address  of  warm  regard  from  the  session.  A 
message  of  fraternal  esteem  from  the  session  of 
the  West  End  Church  was  read,  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ling,  its  .acting  pastor  during  Dr.  Shaw’s 
absence.  The  congregation  was  then  invited 
to  the  social  part  of  the  reception  in  the  chapel, 
when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Atterbury  were  congratu¬ 
lated  in  person  by  hundreds  of  their  friends. 

So  much  of  the  pastor’s  personality  has  been 
impressed  on  the  church  he  has  built  up  and 
trained,  that  it  is  good  to  know  him  as  a  fine 
type  of  the  cultured,  Christian  manhood  of 
which  our  best  Presbyterian  pastors  are  illus¬ 
trations.  It  is  in  the  line  of  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession.  Dr.  Atterbury  represents  the  best 
blood  and  brain  of  our  church  for  some  genera¬ 
tions,  on  both  sides,  and  his  wife  is  a  daughter 
of  the  princely  and  saintly  eldership  repre¬ 
sented  by  William  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  late  of 
Manursing  Island  (Rye),  and  New  Yoik.  Let 
the  best  of  earth  and  the  fairest  of  heaven  be 
evermore  their  portion  I 


IBITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance, 
desiring  to  meet  the  demand  for  children’s 
literature,  offers  two  prizes,  one  of  |15  and  one 
of  $10  for  the  best  short  story  suitable  for 
children,  teaching  the  value  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  God's  command  for  its  observance.  This 
must  contain  about  2,500  words,  not  to  exceed 
8,000,  and  must  be  bright  and  attractive  in 
form.  Manuscripts  may  be  sent  to  Room  711, 
156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  on  or  before 
Ootber  15,  1900,  and  each  must  contain  a  sealed 
envelope  with  name  and  address.  No  manu¬ 
script  will  be  returned,  unless  it  contains  full 
postage,  or  is  called  for  at  Room  711. 

I  We  would  remind  our  readers  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  Missionary  Exhibit,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  the  Church 
of  Zion  and  St.  Timothy.  As  this  House 
is  less  than  two  blocks  west  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  which  the  Conference  is  held, 
and  almost  adjoining  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building,  where  lunch¬ 
eon  can  be  secured,  it  is  very  convenient  for 
delegates  and  others  interested  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  exhibit  will  remain  open  until  Tues¬ 
day  night.  May  l,with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
April  29.  The  hours  will  be  from  10  o’clock 
A.M.  to  10  o’clock  P.M.  Admission  will  be 
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by  ticket  only,  to  be  obtained,  from  the  Exhibit 
Committee  and  Heads  of  Conrts. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  action  of 
Chicago  Presbytery  in  the  matter  of  Dr.Hillis’s 
letter  of  resignation  was  by  no  means  so 
oolorlesE  as  the  daily  press  gave  the 
pnblic  to  believe.  The  report  of  the  special 
committee  has  now  come  to  hand,  and  we  are 
glad  to  give  it  entire  to  onr  readers.  They 
will  observe  that  the  report  distinctly  sets 
forth  that  those  sections  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  which  Dr.  Hillis  disavowed  are  in 
the  opinion  of  Chicago  Presbytery  (basing  its 
opinion  on  the  history  of  the  Revision  move¬ 
ment)  "not  regarded  by  the  Chnroh  as  essen¬ 
tial  and  necessary  to  onr  System  of  Doc¬ 
trine.  ’  ’  This  is  eminently  satisfactory  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  makes  a  significant  setting  for 
that  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  which, 
withont  it,  seemed  hardly  adequate  to  the 
situation. 

Much  is  written  about  the  ungodly  influences 
of  the  summer  boarder,  and  the  winter  guest. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  tell  a  different 
story,  how  city  guests  are  doing  their  part  to 
help  the  country  ohnroh.  Thanks  to  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Alexander  of  Princeton,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Hernok  of  this  city  and  other  guests  of  the 
Pine  Tree  Inn  (whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Le  Roy, 
is  a  graduate  of  Lake  Mohonk  and  conducts 
his  hotel  on  like  principles),  the  people  of 
Lakehnrst,  N.  J.,  will  next  Tuesday,  May  1, 
break  ground  for  a  new  chnroh  to  replace  the 
ancient  and  nnoomfortable  building  in  which 
for  generations  they  have  worshipped.  An 
interesting  service  is  expected  in  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton  and  Dra  W.  Merle  Smith  and 
Howard  Dnffield  have  been  invited  to  take  part. 
The  pastor,  Mr.  Moore,  is  an  excellent  man, 
preaching  two  good  sermons  a  Sunday  and  on 
alternate  Sundays  three,  one  in  the  neighboring 
ohnroh  of  Holmanville. 


earnest  work  has  been  done  by  our  pastors  and 
their  helpers,  the  fruits  of  which  will  now  be 
manifest— though  only  in  part.  But  for  the 
unfortunate  and  threatening  attitude  of  certain 
of  the  Church,  the  year  would  have  been  a  most 
fruitful  one  as  compared  with  those  preceding  it. 


It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  invite 
attention  to  the  call  to  the  Conference  of  Mis¬ 
sions  which  as  during  three  previous  years  has 
been  held  on  the  two  days  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  General  Assembly.  These  meet¬ 
ings  have  in  the  past  been  full  of  information 
and  stimulus,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  oon- 
oeive  of  a  better  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
the  important  occasion  immediately  following 
than  such  a  conference  as  this.  Only,  to  reach 
its  highest  effectiveness  it  should  be  more 
largely  attended  by  the  delegates  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  past  years  comparatively  few  such 
have  been  present,  but  those  few  would  bear 
strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  as  a  preparation  of  heart  and  mind  for 
the  dnties  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  urge 
all  who  can  make  it  possible  to  do  so,  to  arrive 
in  St.  Louis  by  8  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  may 
15th.  The  call  with  particulars  will  be  found 
on  page  28.  _ 

The  indications  as  thus  far  derived  from 
Presbytery  and  ohnroh  reports  seem  to  favor  a 
partial,  if  not  yet  an  entire  recovery  from  the 
tendency  to  shrinkage  from  year  to  year  in 
that  always  important  and  in  many  ways  test¬ 
ing  return,  viz :  of  members  received  on  ex¬ 
amination  by  onr  ohnrohes  throughout  the 
country.  The  flgnres  are  not  yet  made  up,  at 
least  they  are  not  yet  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  and  will  not  be 
until  the  meeting  of  that  body  a  month  hence. 
We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  record  of 
the  year  is  not  an  improving  one  as  compared 
with  the  low-water  mark  of  last  year.  Should 
the  advance  prove  considerable,  we  shall  look 
for  still  another  good  feature— its  wide  and 
pretty  oven  distribution.  Notwithstanding 
representations  to  the  contrary  by  the  pessi¬ 
mists  who  write  for  the  papers,  a  great  deal  of 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES 

Our  readers  have 
The  People,  Tabern^le  already  been  told 
Should  have  a  Building.  .  ,  ^  ,  ,  , 

of  the  remarkable 
successes  of  this  enterprise  and  the  great  need 
for  such  an  interdenominational  work  in  Har¬ 
lem.  It  is  seven  years  since  ihis  work  was 
begun  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall.  In  that 
time  a  ohnroh  has  been  gathered  numbering  847 
members,  the  total  number  of  those  who  have 
joined  on  confession  of  faith  being  270.  There 
are  now  flve  Sunday-schools  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  600,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  426.  Six  devoted  Christian  women  give 
their  whole  time  to  visitation  and  Christian 
work  in  the  district,  at  an  expense  of  flve 
dollars  per  month  each,  and  their  board.  For 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  this  work,  in 
the  main,  has  been  carried  on  in  a  store  at  282 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,  near 
Second  avenue,  the  smaller  work  being  done 
in  two  other  stores  as  the  way  opened.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  move  these  latter  stations 
twice  in  the  past  six  months,  and  eight  times 
in  the  past  two  years,  as  also  the  home  of  the 
missionaries.  This  has  been  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  and  injury  to  the  work,  as  can  easily  be 
seen,  and  makes  the  need  for  a  permanent  and 
suitable  building  more  pressing  than  ever. 
The  trustees  hold  the  title  of  four  lots  in  One 
Hundred  and  Second  street,  subject  to  a 
mortgage  of  $18,  (XK).  The  site  is  good  for  the 
present  work  with  a  better  outlook  for  the 
future.  They  have  also  in  cash  and  good  sub¬ 
scriptions  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  in 
hand.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  one  or  more  of  the 
lots  if  necessary,  and  apply  to  the  mortgage, 
and  if  funds  are  given,  to  erect  during  this 
year  a  building  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
scholms  and  usual  attendance  at  service,  with 
room  for  growth,  also  a  home  for  the  pastor 
and  missionaries,  and  such  rooms  as  are 
needed  in  the  growth  of  the  work.  To  do  this 
will  require  about  $40,000,  in  addition  to 
what  they  now  have.  Could  they  be  ture  oj 
half  the  amount  before  July  1,  they  can  secure 
®  ff^fl  of  ^,000  from  a  friend  of  the  work, 
which  would  enable  them  to  begin  the  build¬ 
ing  and  nearly  complete  it  with  a  small  debt. 
We  hope  God  may  so  move  the  hearts  of  his 
people  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  entirely 
flnish  the  building  withont  debt.  When  this 
is  done  the  large  amount  now  paid  for  rent, 
$1,260  per  year,  will  be  saved,  the  usual  re¬ 
ceipts  will  cover  current  expenses  and  the 
workers  will  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  home 
and  the  work  itself  will  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much  can  be  done 
in  a  short  time  with  comparatively  little 
money.  If  yon  consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid  in 
this  work,  please  send  your  contribution  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  W.  MoAlpin,  11  East 
Ninetieth  street. 

Easter  Sunday 

IntereHtinK  Annlven»ry  In  the  olose 

Christ  Presbyterian  Church.  •  . .  .... 

of  the  third  year 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  R.  Wightman’s  pastorate. 
At  the  evening  service  twenty-three  persons 
were  received  on  confession  of  faith,  making 
a  total  of  ninety-eight  accessions  for  the  year 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  for  the  three  years. 
The  benevolent  contributions  from  this  parish 
are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  weekly  attendance 
at  the  ohnroh  services,  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  institutional  clubs  and  classes  is  above  two 
thousand.  Christ  Chnroh  is  affiliated  with  the 
Brick  Church  whose  new  pastor.  Dr.  M.  D. 


A  Time  of 
Refreshing 


Babcock,  is  lending  hie  helpfulness  to  the 
Christ  Church  interests  with  enthusiasm.  The 
new  Christ  Church  Parish  House  opened  lees 
than  a  year  ago  has  proved  a  great  success  and 
is  already  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  families  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken  toward 
enlarging  the  scope  and  equipment  of  the 
Christ  Church  work.  . 

Next  Stinday,  April  29, 
Reformed  Cntho-  twenty-flrst  anni- 

lio  Work.  vereary  of  the  work  of 

the  Rev.  James  A.  O’Connor  (Christ’s  Mis¬ 
sion)  will  be  celebrated  in  Masonic  Temple, 
Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  at  8.80 
and  7.80  P.M.  Addressee  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Robert  S.  MaoArthur,  David 
J.  Burrell,  William  T.  Sabine  and  A.  B. 
King.  In  the  evening  several  former  priests 
who  are  now  ministers  in  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  will  deliver  addresses.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  work  has  been  the  re¬ 
ception  of  priests  who  desired  to  leave  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnroh  on  religions  grounds, 
into  the  home  which  he  founded,  known  as 
Christ’s  Mission.  During  these  twenty-one 
years  as  many  as  sixty  priests  have  come  to 
him  who  have  all  accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 
They  are  now  pastors,  missionaries,  teachers 
and  useful  men  in  other  occupations. 

The  Hopkins  Street  Ger¬ 
man  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Fismer  Ph.  D. ,  pastor,  is  enjoying  a  blessed  sea¬ 
son  of  special  activity  and  growth.  By  a  leaflet  of 
services  distributed  in  the  homes  of  German 
families,  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  were 
announced  for  Passion  Week.  These  services 
were  unusually  well  attended,  the  attendance 
increasing  from  8(X)  to  9(X).  At  the  commu¬ 
nion  service  Easter  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  an  overcrowded  congregation,  the 
pastor  received  98  new  members  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  By  a  happy  coincidence  this 
joyful  event  coincided  with  the  eighth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  present  pastorate,  which  was 
duly  celebrated  by  a  cheerful  reception  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  pastor  by  the  Ladies’  Society  and 
the  19  ohnroh  officers.  "As  a  token  of  kindly 
feeling  and  growing  affection’’  the  pastor  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  purse. 

Services  in  the  Armenian  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  a  year 
or  more  at  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  Rev.  David  W.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  pastor.  The  preacher  has  been  the  Rev. 
H.  Khazoyan  who  has  met  with  much  encour¬ 
agement.  Armenians  come  from  all  parts  of 
Paterson  to  this  service  and  prayer- meetings 
are  held  in  their  homes  during  the  week. 

At  the  Easter  communion 
i.arKe  Accession,  at  the  Clinton  Ave 

in  Newark.  „  ,  , 

nue  Reformed  Chnroh, 
Newark,  one  hundred  and  seven  new  members 
were  welcomed  into  fellowship  by  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Martin.  No  outside  help  has 
been  employed,  but  special  services  have  been 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  supplemented  by  the- 
prayers  and  personal  work  of  the  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  in  the  congregation.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  church  is  nearly  nine  hundred 
and  its  congregation  one  of  the  largest  in  ths 
city. 

„  ,  The  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  began 

Socialism.  Easter  Sunday  at  the  Aurora 
Grata  Cathedral  (?)  a  series  of 
lectures  on  socialistic  subjects.  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham  read  from  his  poems  selections  in  the 
same  line,  Ernest  H.  Crosby  and  other  sympa¬ 
thizers  are  to  participate  in  the  movement. 
Mr.  Bliss  is  an  able  speaker  of  New  England 
missionary  stock,  though  himself  an  Episco¬ 
palian. 
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THE  CHUBCH’SBieHT  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

William  T.  Ellis. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  modern  newspaper  that 
it  “prints  what  the  people  want.”  These 
words  it  makes  an  ezonse  for  the  pnblioation 
of  no  end  of  unimportant  and  really  hnrtfnl 
matter.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
itself,  there  is  room  for  question.  Most  news¬ 
papers  print,  as  a  rule,  only  the  kind  of  news 
that  other  newspapers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  printing  for  years  past.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  average  newspaper  is  conducted  along 
wholly  conventional  lines.  One  newspaper  has 
about  the  same  departments  as  another,  and 
their  methods  of  writing  and  displaying  news 
are  strikingly  similar.  Because  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  most  cities  for  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  be  given  to  the  drama  every  week,  the 
custom  is  conformed  to  by  four  dailies  out  of 
five.  Similarly,  a  sporting  page  is  counted  a 
necessary  feature  by  most  papers,  and  the 
society  column  is  seldom  missing. 

Now,  strangely  enough,  the  two  subjects  in 
which  the  greatest  number  cf  people  are  in¬ 
terested,  and  most  deeply  interested,  receive 
comparatively  little  attention  in  the  daily 
papers.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  labor  and  religion  concern  more  people 
directly,  than  any  other  subjects  regularly 
treated  in  our  newspapers.  A  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  show  this  to  be  true.  The 
majority  of  our  citizens  are  workingmen. 
Another  great  portion,  including  the  majority 
of  those  who  do  not  toil  with  their  hands,  are 
employers,  and  therefore  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  industrial  affairs.  Tet  where  is  the 
paper  which  intelligently  and  adequately  and 
regularly  treats  in  its  pages  the  labor  inter¬ 
ests?  Except  when  there  is  a  great  strike, 
or  the  promise  of  a  strike,  newspaper  readers 
hear  little  or  nothing  about  the  affairs  of  the 
labor  world. 

A  still  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers — and  I  contend  that  it  is  a  mistake — is 
that  no  proper  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to 
the  religions  interests  of  the  world.  The 
newspaper  that  prints  once  a  week  a  column  of 
scrappy  local  no’es  concerning  the  churches 
(and  necessarily  of  interest  to  only  a  few  per¬ 
sons),  prides  itself  upon  catering  quite  fully  to 
the  needs  of  the  religions  community  I  Worse 
yet,  such  newspapers  find  many  pastors  and 
church  workers  to  pat  it  upon  the  back,  and 
applaud  its  magnanimity  in  so  generously 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  I 

Now  there  is  no  single  subject  which  imme¬ 
diately  affects  more  people  than  the  subject  of 
religion.  The  major  portion  of  every  commun¬ 
ity  is  directly  and  avowedly  interested  in 
religions  intelligence.  For  every  person  who 
is  interested  in  the  sporting  page  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  there  are  five  persons  who  would  be 
interested  in  a  proper  presentation  of  things 
religious.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dramatic 
or  the  society  page.  Even  politics,  that  stand¬ 
ard  news  staple  of  the  press,  does  not  especially 
interest  as  many  readers  as  would  be  interested 
in  good  religions  news.  It  seems  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  views  of  our  editors  upon  the 
importance  of  religions  news  need  revision. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  altogether  with 
the  publishers.  The  church  has  been  all  too 
modest  in  her  demands  upon  the  public  press. 
She  has  not,  like  the  theatre,  employed  press 
agents  to  push  systematically  her  interests. 
She  has  rather  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
editorial  sanctum  with  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
and  humbly  craved  the  insertion  of  a  five-line 
paragraph  where  she  merited  a  column.  We 
have  been  satisfied  with  too  little  from  the 
newspapers.  If  we  obtain  that  column  of 
Saturday  notes,  and  then  on  Monday  morning 
a  garbled  report  of  two  or  three  sermons,  we 
feel  quite  distinguished  and  honored. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  papers  in  the  land 


that  comprehensively  report  the  affairs  of  the  had  (from  the  human  point  'of  view)  much  to 
kingdom.  Religious  news  is  not  considered  do  with  aggravating  the  physioal^tronblee  that 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  news.  Specialists  so  early  ended  his  life  on  earth, 
are  not  employed  to  handle  it.  There  is  more  So  keenly  did  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
of  real  life  than  of  jest  in  the  old  joke  about  the  day  resent  the  lack  of  fair  treatment  to 
the  man  who  inquired  at  a  newspaper  office  for  this  erring  but  penitent  student,  that  those 
the  religious  editor,  and  was  informed  that  best  entitled  to  know  assert  that  it  had  much 
the  religions  editor  had  gone  off  to  see  a  prize  to  do  with  the  founding  of  Princeton  College, 
fight.  Special  interest  in  religious  matters  is  at  least  at  that  time.  And  is  it  impossible 
not  at  all  considered  a  necessary  qnalificaticn  that  with  all  the  enlightenment  of  this  border 
in  the  newspaper  man  who  handles  church  in-  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  no  chemical 
telligence.  solvent,  no  electric  bolt  can  be  found  to  dissi- 

The  remedy?  Well,  the  church  needs  tc  do  pate  this  dark  cloud  from  Yale’s  fair  fame, 
oftener  what  the  servant  girl  is  constantly  and  let  the  name  of  David  Brainerd  shine 
doing,  “  stand  up  for  her  rights.  ”  She  should  forth  in  its  place  oh  the  roll  of  the  class  of 
make  herself  felt  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  1743?  And  could  President  Hadley  achieve 
country.  Ministers  should  not  be  chary  of  a  anything  more  glorions'to  his  Alma^Mater  than 
good  word  for  the  newspapers  when  it  is  in  some  way  to  restore 


deserved ;  neither  shonld|they  withhold  a  vig¬ 
orous  protest  when  religious  news  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  crowded  out  by  the  monotonous 
tales  of  arrests,  scandals,  suicides  and  murders. 


**  This  bright  iMurticuIar  star  ** 
of  seraphic  brilliance  to  the'  galaxy  of  her 
bright  intellects?  It  will  add  to  that  illns- 
trions  constellation  its  own  accrescent  splendor 


If  Christian  people  knew  the  force  that  is  ex-  in  the  records  of  all  time, 
ercised  on  a'newspaper  by  a  single  letter  from  Another  result  of  this  expulsion  was  its  be- 
a  subscriber,  they  would  write  oftener  in  com-  ooming  the  occasion  of  this  brilliant  student’s 
mendation  or^  condemnation  of  their  paper’s  first  meeting  with  his  illnstrions  biographer, 
course  upon  'things  religions.  I  have  known  Aaron  Burr  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  both  after- 
the  entire  policy  of  a  daily  paper  to  bo  changed  wards  becoming  Presidents  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
by  the  receipt  of  a  single  letter  from  a  sub-  lege,  and  the  former  one  of  its  founders,  were 
scriber.  It  was  the  only  letter  received,  and  among  those  whom  Brainerd  had  asked  for 
in  the  absence'of  other^information,  the  editor  advice  as  to  the  further  steps  to  secure  and 
believed  that  it  represented  public  sentiment,  justify  his  restoration.  This  was  the  occasion 
which  in  this  case  it  really  did.  For  the  sake  and  the  first  opportunity  of  personal  aoqnaint- 
of  the  newspapers  themselves,  and  far  more  anoe  between  Jonathan  Edwards  and  David 
important,  for^the  sake  of  the  kingdom  for  the  Brainerd.  And  the  heart  of  this  Jonathan  like 
fair  name  of^whioh  we^  are  jealous,  we  should  the  heart  of  that  other  Jonathan  in  the  long 
assert  onr^claims  to  due  consideration  from  the  ago  was  knitted  to  this  likewise  youthful 
public  press.  David.  What  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  this 

-  humblest  student  that  in  such  unlikely  oir- 

THE  BRAINERD  MANSE.  cnmetances  would  captivate  the  heart  of  per- 

John  Peacock  D.D.  haps  the  greatest  intellect  of  American  birth  I 

(ConOuded  from  Uut  mek )  that  conld  secure  from  him  the  submquent  gift 

Within  two  months  after  his  conversion  of  his  greatest  treasure,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
David  Brainerd  entered  Yale  College,  1739,  and  daughters,  in  pledge  of  marriage  I  and  could 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  largest  class  inspire  him  to  give  to  posterity  one  of  the  most 
ever  gathered  there.  But  his  fervent  spirit  wonderful  biographies  ever  writtexi,  truly 
was  in  sympathy 
with  Whitefield, 

Tennent  and  other 
New  Lights  in  the 
days  of  “The  Great 
Awakening.”  An 
over- zealous  remark, 
uttered  to  a  few 
friends,  overheard  by 
a  Freshman,  report¬ 
ed  to  a  woman,  and 
reaching  the  ears  of 
the  governors  of  the 
college,  led  to  an  in¬ 
quisitorial  investiga¬ 
tion  which  resnlted- 
in  his  expulsion. 

Though  amply  apolo¬ 
gized  for,  yet  this 
remark  not  only  kept 
him  from  graduating 
at  the  head  of  his 
class,  but  also  from 

getting  his  degree,  and  even  to  this  day  from  called  a  Christian  classic  I  What  must  have 
having  his  name  appear  as  a  student  on  the  been  his  spirit,  and  the  amplitude  of  his 
Triennial  Catalogue  of  Yale.  So  ample  was  reparation,  that  would  not  only  make  Aaron 
his  apology  that  he  would  have  been  restored  Burr  and  Jonathan  Edwards  his  intercessors, 
to  the  privilege  of  his  degree  on  condition  of  but  secure  from  the  Honorable  Society  in 
his  spending  twelve  months  in  the  college.  Scotland  his  appointment  as  their  representa- 
Bnt  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  tive  and  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
the  Honorable  Society  in  Scotland  for  the  President  Edwards’s  estimate  of  David 
propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  become  Brainerd  is  given  as  the  “application”  or  clos- 
their  missionary  to  the  Indians.  ing  part  of  the  funeral  sermon  preached'at  the 

So  keenly  did  he  feel  this  treatment  that  burial  of  this  missionary  saint  hardly  more 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  (in  President  than  four  years  later.  David  Brainerd’s  native 
Edwards’s  mind)  “one  more  occasion  of  that  and  spiritual  endowments  and  attainments 
distressing  gloominess  of  mind  which  he  was  were  worthy  of  a  Jonathan  Edvrards  to  por- 
so  much  exercised  with  at  Eannaumeek.”  tray  them.  The  high  esteem  of  such  a  man 
And  perhaps  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  'would  have  been  enough  to  make  his  rephta- 
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tion,  were  he  not  so  worthy  of  it.  Bat  poster¬ 
ity  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  endorsed 
the  judgment  of  the  great  theologian  in  dis- 
ooTering  suoh  a  rare  spirit  in  the  person  of  an 
humble  Indian  missionary.  And  surely  the 
staid  old  Dutchmen  of  Holland  will  not  be 
aooused  of  oyer-fondness  or  imaginativeness. 
Tet  “several  members  of  the  classes  of  Amster¬ 
dam  sent  their  thanks  to  pious  Mr.  Edwards 
for  his  jutt  observations  on  Mr.  Brainerd’s 
Life:  which  book  was  translated  in  Holland, 
and  was  highly  approved  by  the  University  of 
Utrecht.” 

Such  was  the  man  whose  ministry,  barely 
three  years  long,  left  a  fragrance  sweet  as  the 
precious  box  of  ointment  that  anointed  the 
Master  for  his  burial.  Short,  but  a  ministry 
of  beginnings,  of  foundations  and  of  models. 
He  began  the  missionary  work  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohuroh  in  this  great  country.  He 
showed  how  to  do  it  by  giving  himself  to  the 
work  and  to  prayer.  Out  off  from  the  work 
be  had  planned  and  commenced,  he  provided 
such  a  successor,  so  identified  with  himself, 
that  the  life  of  neither  can  be  studied  apart 
from  the  other.  The  younger  did  what  the 
elder  would  have  done.  They  were  one  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose,  in  holiness  and  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Master.  John  seemed  to  live  out 
the  life  of  David,  yet  with  like  single  eye 
and  whole  heart  for  the  glory  of  their  one 
Lord.  The  souls  of  the  poor  dear  Indians  were 
equally  precious  to  both.  The  cabins  or  huts 
which  they  everywhere  erected  in  their  chang¬ 
ing  fields  of  labor  were  for  closets  where  alone 
they  might  plead  with  the  Heavenly  Father 
for  the  souls  they  sought  to  save,  and  that  the 
Redeemer’s  glory  might  be  seen  over  all  the 
earth.  The  journals  of  both  are  alike  filled 
with  the  record  of  their  secret  meetings  with 
the  Gk>d  that  hears  in  secret,  as  though  this 
were  the  one  thing  for  which  they  lived.  The 
repetition  is  almost  monotonous.  But  it  is  a 
heavenly  monotony,  like  the  Apostle’s  prayer 
without  ceasing  on  earth  that  becomes  praise 
without  ceasing  in  glory.  But  these  unceas¬ 
ing  prayers  grew  from  the  faith  which  works 
by  love  for  the  poor  Indians  and  the  equally 
poor  whites  of  the  Jersey  pines. 

It  was  in  Cranberry  township  that  David 
Brainerd  built  the  cabin  where  his  brother 
John  took  up  the  work  that  the  elder  was 
compelled  to  lay  down.  This  was  at  least  the 
fourth  he  had  built,  and  largely  with  his  own 
hands.  Such  were  his  prayers  and  his  labors 
that  within  two  years  many  of  the  wild,  fierce, 
almost  brutal  savages  roaming  there  on  his 
arrival  had  become  such  model  Christians  as 
to  be  a  reproach  to  the  members  of  the  Cran¬ 
berry  and  neighboring  ohurohes.  They  were 
the  open  answers  to  the  secret  prayers  so 
menotonously  recorded  in  their  journals.  There 
stood  until  beyond  the  middle  of  this  century 
the  old  elm  tree  under  which  David  Brainerd 
preached  to  the  Indians  before  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  erected.  A  cane  made  from  the  wood 
of  this  tree  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry ;  who  was  bom  in 
the  old  parsonage  at  Cranberry,  near  the  Indian 
town  of  Bethel  that  the  Brainerds  established. 
The  parsonage,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  as  now 
existing,  is  greatly  enlarged  since  the  days 
when  first  David  and  afterwards  John  Brainerd 
were  welcomed  to  its  hospitality,  and  to  spir¬ 
itual  conferences.  Dr.  Henry’s  father  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Cranber^  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  and  but  a  little  talk  is  needed  with 
the  good  Doctor,  whoso  general  disposition  and 
pastoral  aooeptablenees  have  brought  him  to 
the  fortl^  anniversary  of  his  only  pastorate, 
but  little  talk  with  him  is  needed  to  refute 
the  Intimation  of  any  englooming  Influence 
npm  the  old  parsonage  or  snrioanding  neigh* 
boriiood  made  aaored  by  the  heavenly  devotions 
and  apostolio  ministries  of  these  devoted 


brothers.  Such  a  parsonage  as  this,  with  its 
long  line  of  successive  pastorates  though  but 
few  in  number;  or  the  cabins  of  a  Brainerd, 
where  wrestling  saints  have  straggled  with  the 
God  of  Jacob,  are  to  our  land  like  the  ark  to 
the  antedilaviau  world.  But  for  these,  and 
the  prayers  offered  on  them,  and  the  minis¬ 
tries  going  out  from  them,  our  land  might 
have  perished  for  lack  of  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Another  interesting  memorial  is  the  old  conch 


especially  (beside  his  Indian  stations)  in  Eliza* 
beth,  Newark,  Brans  wick.  Mount  Holly,  and 
fifteen  years  at  Deerfield,  Mr.  Brainerd  finally 
settled  in  Deerfield  in  1777.  This  he  wa» 
forced  to  do  owing  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
British  on  account  of  his  loyalty.  He  is  not 
often  thought  of  as  a  patriot,  but  twice  he  waa 
chaplain  in  the  army,  in  1759  daring  the  French 
war,  and  in  1776  daring  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  pastoral  charges  that  he 


Brotherton  and  elsewhere  almost  until  his 
death.  His  ministry  at  Deerfield  was  carried 


shell  with  which  David  Brainerd  used  to  sum-  held  he  had  general  charge  of  the  Indians  at 
mon  the  Indians  to  worship.  It  is  now  in  the 
rooms  of  the  'Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

But  wonderfnlXas  were  the  successes  of  the  on  with  his  usual  devotedness,  but  much  hin- 
Brainerds  with  their  Indians,  yet  through  the  dered  by  his  physical  infirmities  and  a  tendency 
successive  encroachments  and  devouring  greed  to  mental  depression.  There  he  died  March 
of  wicked  men,  tolerated,  sometimes  aided,  by  18,  1781,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the 
the  existing  government,  the  Indians  were  old  church  in  which  under  such  difficulties  he 
deprived  of  their  homes  and  lands.  Though  had  preached  the  Gospel  which  he  lived  to 
with  varying  calls  elsewhere,  particularly  to  proclaim.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  lived  to  fill 
Newark,  his  labors 
were  interrupted 
among  the  Indians, 
yet  his  heart  always 
returned  to  them. 

And  though  John 
Brainerd  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  Indian 
work,  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  most  indefa¬ 
tigable  home  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the 
whites  that  our 
ohuroh  has  ever  en¬ 
rolled  among  its  min¬ 
isters.  With  all  his 
Indian  labors,  he  re¬ 
fers  to  seven  stated 
preaching  charges, 
with  twenty  others 
where  he  occasion¬ 
ally  preached.  So 
arduous  were  his 

labors  that  at  times  they  threatened  to 
destroy  his  health.  So  hard  was  the  field  that  he 
had  no  successor  in  it  f ornearly  a  century,  from 
his  own  church.  The  hardships  and  expense  in- 


out  the  life  and  work  of  another,  as  John 
Brainerd  did  to  do  what  his  beloved  brother 
David  would  have  done  and  commissioned  him 
to  do.  Yet  there  is  not  a  trace  of  hero-wor- 
volved  in  reaching  these  appointments,  and  in  ship,  nor  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine  Master 


fulfilling  pastoral  functions,  were  simply  in¬ 
credible — and  almost  at  his  own  charges. 


whom  they  served  so  faithfully  and  imitated 
so  closely  in  their  almost  unparalleled  holiness. 


From  all  these  fields  he  received,  as  audited  Though  separated  by  deaths  by  a  whole  genera- 
by  Synod,  ‘‘£59.19  shillings,”  though  he  bad  tion,  David  having  died  at  Northampton, 


preached  upwards  of  600  sermons  among  them. 
(See  Records  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  p.  418.) 
These  were  all  within  the  years  1760  to  1770 
inclusive.  And  when  the  Honorable  Society 
in  Scotland,  whose  missionary  to  the  Indians 
he  was,  had  appointed  an  Auditing  Committee, 
what  did  they  find?  ‘‘We  do  oertify  that  from 
the  beginning  of  his  said  mission  he  hath  ex- 


October  9,  1747,  their  lives  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  by  being  studied  together.  John  was  the 
complement  and  representative  of  David,  while 
David  was  his  own  inspiration  and  model. 
Like  Mary’s  box  of  ointment  the  fragrance  of 
their  name  will  go  wherever  the  Gospel  ia 
preached.  Such  noble  spirits  as  Henry  Martyn 
will  be  multiplied  to  join  with  John  Brainerd 


pended  on  the  said  society’s  service  and  for  to  follow  David  as  David  followed  Jesus  in 


the  benefit  of  the  same  the  sum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds,  over  and  above  his 
annual  allowance  from  the  said  society,  and 
over  and  above  the  public  collections  and  pri¬ 
vate  donations  received  by  him  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  said  mission.”  In  Deoember  of  the 
same  year  he  had  received  toward  the  above 


his  brief  ministry  of  love  unto  the  end  of  hia 
short  life. 

Troja  fuit  will  never  be  written  as  the  Fini» 
to  the  story  of  this  noble  pair  of  brothers. 
They  are  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  not 
forgotten  even  in  heaven.  There  they  shine 
forever  m  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  brighten- 


£49  18s.  6d.,  but  had  spent  more  than  £169  in  ing  even  the  glory  of  that  Head  that  wears  the 


the  same  way  since  the  above  settlement.  It 
was  well  that  his  thrifty  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  the  family,  had  been  the  greatest 
landholder  in  Had  dam.  He  did  not  know  why 
he  was  so  gathering.  But  unlike  Solomon  he 


many  crowns.  He  sets  them  in  their  appointed 
plaoes,  all  glistening  with  the  Indian  gems 
they  gathered  for  him  out  of  the  degraded 
quarry  of  poor  Indian  human  nature.  For  the 
stars  they  became,  and  the  gems  they  gathered. 


did  not  need  to  fear  that  fools  would  oome  to  “for  his  sweet  sake  whose  glorious  cross  they 


dissipate  it.  Such  were  the  men  that  estab¬ 
lished  our  ohuroh  and  nation.  Such  were  the 


bore,”  show  what  blood-bought  grace  can  do 
alike  for  these  gifted  sons  of  New  England  and 


cost  and  suffering  it  required  to  secure  to  us  the  sodden-witted  savages  of  the  pines  of  New 


the  blessings  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 
Were  there  more  of  such  spirits  to-day,  the 
great  missionary  societies  of  our  land  would 
not  be  nndw  the  reproach  of  being  almost  beg- 


Jersey  and  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania. 


Bishop  Thoburn  of  India,  one  of  the  speakers 
of  the  Bcnmenical  Conference,  will  be  present 
gars  for  the  pittanoe  they  use  so  effectively  for  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 


the  oonversion  of  the  world. 

After  labors  abundant  in  plaoes  innumerable, 


Episoopal  Ohuroh  which  eonvenes  in  Chicago, 

Mays. 


April  26,  1900 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

HAPOLEON’S  INYASION  OF  BU8SU.  * 
What  Mr.  Ropes  did  for  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo,  Mr.  George  has  done  in  this  volnme 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia. 

The  two  campaigns  were  closely  alike  in 
military  importance,  bnt  conld  hardly  be  more 
widely  nnlike  in  the  critical  study  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  them.  While  every  foot  of 
ground  concerned  in  the  Waterloo  history  has 
been  explored,  every  moment  in  the  whole  one 
hundred  days  accounted  for,  a  report  made  of 
every  man  in  the  service  and  a  wide  scrutiny 
applied  to  every  bit  of  personal,  documentary 
or  epistolary  evidence  bearing  on  the  history, 
the  threads  of  the  Russian  invasion  have  never 
been  collected  in  one  adequate  or  satisfactory 
history.  The  testimony  of  individual  writers 
like  Ghambray,  Jomini,  Glauscwitz,  Fazensac, 
Marbot,  Baturlin  and  the  Count  de  Segur  has 
never  been  properly  collected,  bnt  remains 
very  largely  in  the  raw  state  where  it  avails 
but  little  to  rescue  the  history  from  the  hands 
of  compilers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  tradition 
on  the  other. 

This  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  defect  of 
original  evidence  either  in  amount,  trust¬ 
worthiness  or  accessibility.  The  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  bewildering  in  num¬ 
ber  and  variety.  They  tell  the  story  from 
every  possible  point  of  view,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  break.  Napoleon  tells  his  own  story  in 
his  correspondence,  and  then  thinks  it  over  and 
tells  it  again  at  St.  Helena.  We  have  the 
French  view,  the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  the 
Prussian.  Sometimes  the  story  comes  from  a 
whole  group  of  witnesses,  and  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  tells  ns  how  matters  appeared  to  him,  with 
his  English  eyes.  And  certainly,  the  field  has 
not  been  left  unworked  for  any  want  of  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  campaign,  which  viewed  as  a 
military  enterprise  was  the  most  stupendous  in 
the  known  history  of  the  world.  The  whole 
force  when  it  entered  Russia  is  reported  in 
Ohambray’s  tables  as  680,058.  The  nominal 
Russian  force  opposed  to  Napoleon  is  placed  by 
Glauscwitz  at  600,000.  Its  effective  strength 
was  probably  not  above  420,000.  Napoleon 
marched  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles 
into  the  heart  of  Russia  fighting  many  severe 
battles  on  the  way,  among  them  Borodino, 
probably  the  bloodiest  he  ever  fought  and 
which  cost  him  not  less  than  40,000  men. 

When  the  grand  army  was  back  again  at 
Ednigsburg,  it  was  virtually  annihilated. 
There  remained  of  it  in  organized  fighting  con¬ 
dition  nothing  bnt  the  two  wings  under  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Sohwarzenbnrg,  60,000  men  at  the 
most  and  of  these  more  than  15,000  were  pres¬ 
ently  lost  to  Napoleon  by  York’s  capitulation. 
Many  soldiers  included  in  these  tremendous 
losses  wandered  back  to  France,  where  they 
helped  Napoleon  to  raise  his  head  in  1818. 
Half  a  million  were  left  behind  in  Russia. 
Baturlin  estimates  200, 000  of  them  as  prisoners, 
though  he  is  wholly  unable  to  guess  how  many 
of  these  died.  The  roll  of  the  dead  in  the 
grand  army  oannot  be  less  than  850,000.  The 
Russian  losses  are  even  yet  vaguely  known. 
They  were  not  less  than  150,000.  Here  there 
is  a  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  personal  am¬ 
bition  of  this  insatiate  Molook  of  500,000  men. 
The  loss  in  life  and  property  among  non-com¬ 
batants  on  the  route  has  never  been  estimated. 
Besides  the  destruction  of  one  great  capital  and 
the  sack  of  many  towns,  it  meant  the  waste  of 
a  broad  belt  of  territory  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  broad  and  a  thousand  miles  long. 

How  much  of  all  this  loss  fell  on  France,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Ni^leon  bragged  after 

•Napeleon’BliivaslonofRiuBU;  By  Hereford  B.G«ozie, 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  New  Amsterdam  Book 
Co.  8VO.TIP.  451.  tiM, 


he  returned  that  he  had  imposed  the  heaviest  pitifnlness  of  the  awful  scene  struck  even  the 
burdens  and  the  greatest  losses  on  the  Euro-  Gossaok  victors  to  the  quick.  The  Emperor 
pean  allies  who  were  conscripted  into  the  grand  Alexander  opened  his  purse  and  his  heart.  The 
army.  Hardenbnrgh  estimated  that  50,000  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  in  his  devotion  to  the 
horses  were  taken  by  force  from  Prussia  alone,  sufferers  took  the  fever  and  came  near  losing 
In  the  retreat  from  Moscow  to  the  Beresina,  his  life  with  the  rest.  Every  other  prince  in 
not  less  than  200,000  trained  horses  were  lost.  Europe  sent  aid.  Bnt  from  the  cause  of  all  the 
Napoleon  was  never  again  able  to  replace  trouble,  from  Napoleon,  came  not  one  $ou. 
them.  France  up  her  armies  with  Land  and  Cannibal  Country.  A 

younger  recruits,  but  Napoleon  never  again  Record  of  Travel  and  Discovery  in  Oentral 

matched  his  foes  in  fighting  strength.  The  Africa.  By  A.  B.  Lloyd.  Oharles  Scrib- 

levies  raised  for  Waterloo  were  very  different  ner’s  Sons.  $4. 

from  those  that  marched  into  Russia  and  stood  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  world  which  owes 
op  to  fight  at  Borodino.  its  lighting  up  to  Ohristian  missions  it  is 

This  is  the  history  Mr.  George  has  to  write  Oentral  Africa.  The  first  glimmerings  were 
in  the  present  volume.  He  has  done  his  work  the  faint  illuminations  of  Mungo  Park's  dim 
so  as  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  requirements  candle,  and  Robert  Moffat’s  lamp.  Livingstone 
of  scientific  history.  He  has  not  only  sifted  was  Moffat’s  son-in-law  and  caught  from  him 
and  compared  the  confusing  and  contradictory  the  flame.  Then  came  Stanley,  the  Congo  Free 
mass  of  original  material,  bnt  he  has  not  de-  State,  the  crusade  against  African  slavery  and 
dined  the  responsibility  of  comparative  jndg-  the  wonderful  lighting  up  of  the  "dark  oonti- 
ments  and  decisive  conclusion.  For  example,  nent, ’’  as  missionary  after  missionary  pressed 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  burning  of  Moscow ;  in  and  as  the  frontiers  of  heathenism,  savagery 
was  it  an  act  of  patriotic  sacrifice  on  the  part  and  Arab  cruelty  have  been  pushed  back.  This 
of  Russia,  or  was  it  accident?  Mr.  George  history  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  relations  of 
states  the  evidence  fully  for  both  views,  but  Christendom  with  the  heathen  world,  of  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  Marshal  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Entnsov  invented  the  patriotic  legend  when  it  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Dwarf  Land  is  one  of  the  inci- 
snited  him  to  report  it  in  that  form,  and  took  dental  outgrowths  of  the  English  mission  in 
it  all  back  later  w^ien  he  was  living  an  exile  in  Uganda,  where,  as  Sir  John  Eennaway  M.P. 
Paris.  President  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

The  book  begins  with  a  review  of  the  politi-  writes  of  him:  "He  has  been  bearing  his  share 
cal  situation  from  which  the  war  sprang.  The  of  the  white  man’s  burden,  of  ruling,  oiviliz- 
essence  of  it  was  that  Napoleon  would  not  be  ing  and  Christianizing  the  silent  peoples  "of 
content  with  the  extraordinarily  favorable  the  dark  continent. ’’  His  entire  journey  was 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  and  was  bent  on  one  of  peace  and  good  will — one  part  of  it, 
bringing  England  to  her  knees  by  rigidly  en-  was  his  way  into  the  Uganda  mission,  and 
forcing  his  "continental  system’’  on  Russia  the  other  his  way  out  to  the  west  coast  down 
and  shutting  England’s  trade  out  of  Europe,  the  Congo  River  in  return  to  England  for 
In  other  words  he  agrees  fully  with  Mr.  much  needed  rest.  He  marched  in  and  out  in 
Fitchett,  in  the  opinion  that  the  invasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  missionary,  had  the  love  and 
Russia  was  simply  Napoleon’s  prosecution  on  good  will  of  his  own  people  and,  in  the  Pigmy 
land  of  the  war  against  England  in  which  he  forest  where,  even  the  stout-hearted  natives 
had  been  so  signally  defeated  at  sea.  trembled  in  fear  of  the  fierce  Pygmies  and  the 

Too  much  praise  oannot  be  given  to  the  book  cannibal  tribes,  all  difficulties  melted  before 
as  a  study  of  the  campaign.  Every  preliminary  the  gentle  firmness  and  Ohristian  skill  of  this 
to  it,  every  step  of  preparation,  the  arbitrary  unarmed  man. 

proceedings’ by  which  Napoleon  enforced  his  The  volnme  really  covers  several  distinct 
will  on  Europe  and  apportioned  among  the  marches  and  applies  to  three  or  four  widely 
Powers  the  quota  of  the  army  he  proposed  to  different  regions  of  African  geography.  All 
draw  from  each,  the  motley  character  of  the  in  all,  Mr.  Lloyd’s  story  covers  a  belt  that 
grand  army  of  invasion,  the  obstacles  to  sue-  runs  right  through  the  darkest  of  the  dark  con- 
cess  which  arose  from  the  unprecedented  scale  tlnent  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  indications  of  final  thence  to  Toro,  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
break  down  which  appeared  the  moment  it  uid  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  thence  to 
began  to  move — are  all  patiently  developed  and  his  mission  field  in  Uganda,  with  wanderings 
with  the  most  brilliant,  scientific  accuracy.  around  Toro  and  sketches  of  the  Soudanese 
The  impression  given  of  Napoleon  is  the  rebellion  and  its  relation  to  Uganda,  and  finally 
same  with  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  takes  ns  from  Uganda  right  through  the  Pigmy 
the  world  has  been  familiar,  only  perhaps  the  forest,  down  the  Amwini  to  the  Congo,  and 
trying  ciroomstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed  home  by  the  Congo  and  the  Free  State  settle- 
after  the  retreat  from  Moscow  began  render  his  ments. 

bulletins  and  letters  uncommonly  mendacious.  No  part  of  the  volnme  is  without  its  special 
even  for  him.  Mr.  George  finds  no  reason  value.  All  will  repay  the  reader,  but  the 
whatever  for  the  apologetic  legend  which  has  supreme  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
had  some  currency  among  the  worshippers  of  route  through  the  dense  forest  occupied  by 
Napoleon  that  he  was  seized  with  sudden  ill-  the  Pygmies.  These  people,  their  customs, 
ness  at  Borodino  and  at  Waterloa  He  shows  their  character  and  to  some  extent  their 
that  the  only  malady  which  lowered  his  very  existence  have  been  one  of  the  dark 
original  force  at  this  time  was  that  inonrable  problems  of  African  geography.  Herodotus 
malady  of  despots  which  lifted  him  in  his  own  names  them  among  his  other  wonderful  indi- 
conceit  above  the  reach  of  human  responsibil-  cations  of  African  geography,  which  were  so 
ity,  and  led  him  to  confuse  his  tic  volo  tie  jubeo  long  counted  among  the  incredible  tales  of  n 
with  the  elemental  forces  of  the  world.  credulous  wonder-mongering  traveler.  Stai^- 

On  the  whole,  we  should  desoribe  the  work  ley  heard  a  report  of  them  but  did  not  see  them, 
as  the  last  fatal  blow  to  the  Napoleonic  The  missions  at  Uganda  were  full  of  people 
legend.  What  Lanfrey  left  of  it,  this  aooonnt  who  knew  and  dreaded  them.  One  of  the  old 
of  the  invasion  of  Russia  makes  an  end  of.  chiefs  after  saying  all  he  conld  to  persuade  Mr. 
For  oold  brutality,  and  the  endless  repetition  Lloyd  not  to  take  that  route  home,  turned 
of  thoselblnnders  which  have  their  origin  in  away  at  last  with  the  laoonio  remark:  "Ton 
boundless  oaprioe  and  obstinate,  mmral  fatuity  are  a  dead  man. "  Uojd  himself  was  not  at 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  all  sure  of  their  existenoe  and  entered  their 
oompare  with  this  history  of  the  invasion  of  deep  forest  abode  with  a  great  wonder  of  nn- 
Russia.  When  the  wounded  remains  of  the  certainty  as  to  Who  or  what  theipe  little  people 
grand  army  name  straggling  back  to  Yilna,  the  might  be.  But  even  then_-.iUib^own  to  him 

of  ^ 
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the  bright  ejes  of  •  himdred  little  aoonts  oontaine  mnoh  that  ii  yalooble,  ie  soroppj  and 
were  fixed  on  him.  Day  and  night,  as  he  lacki  eyetematio  derelopment.  The  Hats  of 
learned  afterwarda,  they  had  watched  him  treea,  plants  and  ahmbs,  of  inseota,  birds  and 
and  hia  caravan  as  they  marched  and  as  they  animala,  of  diaeases,  textiles,  of  the  Yap  and 
slept  wholly  in  the  power  of  these  robust  lit-  Ponape  gods,  star-names,  etc.,  are  excellent, 
tie  warriors.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  account  of  them  has  The  most  interesting  and  important  part  of 
a  fascination  all  its  own.  The  forest  in  which  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  strange  ruins  of 
they  live  is  part  of  the  great  forest  of  Central  Nan-Match,  Ponape,  and  those  of  Kusaie  or 
Africa  through  which  the  Congo  and  the  Nalan.  They  have  been  described  before  by 
Amwini  flow.  Mr.  Lloyd  estimates  its  extent  a  Gierman,  the  late  J.  S.  Kubary,  well  known 
as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  to  ethnologists,  who  mapped  them.  They  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  and  the  number  of  singular  constructions  of  great  trap  monoliths, 
Pgymiee  in  the  forty  or  more  tribes  at  about  cyolopsean  in  size,  but  made  in  courses  of 
ten  thousand.  headers  and  stretchers  like  a  log  dam.  They 

Their  forest  home  resembles  the  old  and  cover  several  miles  in  area  and  include  canals 
familiar  j  forest  fdescribed  by  Stanley,  only  like  Venice,  with  breakwaters,  burial  vaults 
farther^north,  more  in|the  profound  depths  of  and  mysterious  constructions  whose  origin  and 
African'darkness,  in  the  home  of  the  elephant,  use  are  matters  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Christian’s 
where  Mr.  Lloyd  found  himself  in  herds  of  two  observations,  maps  and  photographs  are  ex¬ 
hundred  and  his  camp  sometimes  .charged  on  oellent  and  full  of  interest,  but  leave  the  solu- 
by  a  riotous  score  of  these  monsters.  His  tion  in  perplexity.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
story  of  the  forest  and  { its  inhabitants  is  a  write  of  these  islands  and  omit  the  missions, 
romance  of  untamed  tropical.nature  in  all  king-  though  it  might  have  been  better  for  this 
dome,  untrodden  by  civilized  man.  author  had  he  omitted  the  subject  altogether. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  story  is  the  His  information  is  picked  up  from  a  Yankee 
Pygmies,  of  whom  he  probably  saw  more  and  beachcomber,  Joe  Kehoe  and  his  sons,  who 
makes  a  fuller  report  than  has  yet  been  given  to  served  him  as  guides.  He  speaks  of  the  mis- 
the  Christian  world.  They  hovered  about  every  sionaries  as  Methodists.  There  never  was  a 
camp  and  peered  at  them  from  the  thickets  as  Methodist  mission  on  the  island.  He  says  that 
they  passed,  but  did  not  molest  them  at  all,  and  in  1890  the  United  States  corvette  “Alliance” 
made  the  impression  on  Mr.  Lloyd  that  they  extorted  $17,000  gold  dollars  in  penalty  for 
were  not  the  thievish,  impish,  wicked  little  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  and  carried 
people  they  have  been  painted.  His  account  is  off  Mr.  Rand  and  his  Methodist  colleagues  to 
one  that  will  carry  conviction  and  is  full  of  the  Kusaie.  The  “Alliance”  carried  off  nothing 
highest  picturesque  and  even  romantic  interest,  but  the  missionaries  (non-Methodist),  from  the 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  fort  where  they  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
being  all  reproduced  in  some  form  from  his  Spanish  Governor  after  their  schools  and  houses 
own  photographs  taken  on  the  spot  had  been  burned.  The  captain  then  reported 

-  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  who  de- 

BOOK  NOTES.  manded  indemnity  at  Madrid,  and  it  was  paid. 

The  Caroline  Itlandt,  Travel  in  the  Sea  of  the  The  book  is  blotted  all  through  by  similar 
Little  Islands,  by  F.  W.  Christian.  As  nearly  examples  of  rather  malicious  credulity  as  con- 
as  we  can  trace  Mr.  Christian’s  somewhat  cems  missions  and  missionaries,  a  credulity 
oryptogamic  chronology,  the  exploration  de-  by  the  way  which  makes  an  amusing  im- 
scribed  in  this  volume  began  at  Sydney,  Sep-  pression  when  compared  with  the  wise  and 
tember  S,  1895,  included  a  run  to  Manila  via  sapient  lectures  the  author  takes  upon  him  to 
Hong  Kong  and  thence  the  visitations  described  read  these  missionaries,  any  one  of  whom  has 
in  this  book  among  the  Caroline  Islands,  where  made  more  sacrifloe  and  achieved  more  for 
he  spent  something  less  than  two  years  mainly  those  islands  than  a  generation  of  such  explor- 
at  Ponape  and  Yap.  He  was  at  one  time  a  ers  as  Mr.  Christian.  Take,  for  example, 
resident  of  Samoa  in  close  relations  with  Hiram  Bingham’s  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  From  his  early  days  Gilbert  Islands;  Mrs.  Bingham’s  little  library 
at  Balliol  he  had  been  interested  in  Polynesian  of  school  manuals  in  all  grades  and  on  all 
philology,  paliography,  and  other  scientiflo  subjects  for  the  schools,  and  Bingham’s  gram- 
studies,  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  enoour-  mar  of  the  language,  which  we  hope  will  yet 
aged  by  Jowett,  the  great  master  of  Balliol.  be  restored.  Lay  these  alongside  of  Mr.  Chris- 
He  had  also  done  good  work  in  the  cultivation  tian’s  scrappy  work— and  let  him  be  his  own 
of  economic  plants.  The  Caroline  Islands, some  judge.  (Imported  by  the  Scribners.  $4.) 
flve  hundred  or  more  in  number,  lie  stretched  The  Life  and  Work  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  by 
east  and  west  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D.  We  do 
in  extent,  east  of  longitude  184  degrees,  and  be-  not  propose  to  enter  in  any  way  into  the 
tween  latitude  6  degrees  and  10  degrees  north,  wretched  wrangle  of  publishers  over  the  life 
They  form  a  group  of  Micronesia,  between  of  Mr.  Moody.  The  volume  named  above  is 
Mindanao,  the  southernmost  of  the  Philip-  not,  however,  the  Authorized  Life  which  is 
pines,  and  the  Marshall  Islands  on  the  east,  now  preparing  under  the  direction  of  the  fam- 
They  were  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  the  ily.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  happy 
Philippines,  but  have  now^been  handed  over  to  memories  of  Dr.  Chapman’s  connection  with 
Germany.  Mr.  Christian’s  volume  begins  Mr.  Moody  should  have  such  a  rude  inter- 
with  a  rather  scrappy  sketch  of  the  Caroline  ruption.  Dr.  Chapman’s  Life  is  a  genuine 
group,  passing  immediately  to  the  personal  piece  of  work  by  a  capable  and  like-minded 
account  of  his  voyages,  explorations  and  ob-  mun  for  many  years  associated  with  him  in 
servations.  The  philological  notes  on  the  Ian-  evanKelistic  work  and  in  the  management  of 
guage  are  excellent  and  will  bear  some  com-  the  Chicago  Bible  Institute  as  Vice-President, 
parison  with  the  far  greater  work  achieved  when  Mr.  Moody  was  President.  The  book  is 
by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  in  the  translation  of  printed  in  large  readable  type  with  open  leaded 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Gilbert  lines  and  is  illustrated  copiously.  There  is 
Islands,  just  beyond  the  Marshall  Islands,  on  room  for  many  lives  of  such  a  man.  Dr.  Chap- 
the  easternmost  verge  of  Micronesia.  Dr.  man’s  volume  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  its 
Bingham  had  given  the  flnishing  touch  to  his  way,  and  on  its  line.  The  more  people  who 
woi^  by  preparing  a  grammar  of  the  language,  read  it,  the  more  there  will  be  to  read  the 
which,  alas,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  messenger  Authorized  Life  when  it  appears,  and  this 
to  whom  the  manuscript  was  entrusted,  was  work  we  understand  may  be  expected  soon, 
lost  in  Honolulu.  May  the  author’s,  l^e.  Jm  ( C.  Winston  and  Company,  Chicago. ) 
spared  to  reproduce  it.  Mr.  Christian’s  psJie-  .  K<u(«r  Fmon«  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
^ognph^o  and  ethnographic  worlt,^  Bov*  Charles  A.  Savage,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
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gregational  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  cuUhd 
mostly  from  Easter  sermons  to  his  own  people. 
The  sermon  on  the  vision  of  inunortality  in 
Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam,  ”  was  preached  to 
his  people  on  Easter  evening  last  year,  his  last 
Sunday  but  one  in  his  pulpit.  An  nnflnished 
sermon  lay  on  his  desk  when  he  died,  on  the 
text:  “I  ^ew  a  man  in  Christ  .  .  .  how  that 
he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
man  to  utter.”  The  literary  flnish,  imagina- 
tive*power,  and  spiritual  quality  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  are  very  striking.  “Jesus  as  the  Inter¬ 
preter  of  Life”  is  a  sermon  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  publishers  have  given  the 
little  book  a  dainty  and  attractive  form.  (Dut¬ 
ton.  $1. )  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  May  will  give^an  ac¬ 
count  of  Generu  Lawton  and  his  last  campaign 
by  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  In  the  same,  Earl  Mayo  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  naval  monster,  the  “Oceanic,  ” 
and  Ray  Stannard  Baker  will  recite  the  story 
of  The  New  Prosperity,  which  has  burst  like 
a  miracle  upon  the  world. 

Appleton’s  Popular  Science  for  May  has  a  cap¬ 
ital  introduction  to  the  coming  eclipse  of  May 
28,  with  maps  and  diagrams  for  ordinaiy  ob¬ 
servers,  written  by  Professor  Bigelow  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  In  the  same 
number.  Comptroller  Ooler  explains  why  New 
York  is  the  most  expensive  city  in  the  world. 
Professor  Shaler  (Harvard)  contributes  the 
second  of  his  series  on  the  negro  question. 

Werner’ s'f Magazine  aims  to  be  the  indispens¬ 
able  aid  of«the  elocutionist,  the  reader,  dnuna- 
tist,  singer,  entertainer,  physical  culture  ^stu¬ 
dent— all  artists  or  teachers  working  in  the 
fleld  of  expression.  The  April  number  is  strong 
in  this  line,  especially  so  in  the  opening  num¬ 
ber  by  Margaret  Virginia  Jenkins,  Patriots  in 
Lyrics,  and  the  flne  lecture  or  paper  on  Vocal 
Interpretation  by  Mr.  William  Shhkespeare, 
the  famous  English  singing  teacher  now  in  this 
country. 

No  one  will  dispute  Thoreau’s  place  among 
the  American  humorists  in  the  face  of  this  ex¬ 
ample,  cited  among  others  by  Mr.  Beardsley  in 
the  Dial:  “Who  has  not  seen  a  salt  flsh,  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  for  this  world,  so  that  nothing 
can  spoil  it,  and  putting  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints  to  blush,  with  which  you  may  sweep 
or  pave  the  streets,  and  split  your  kindlings 
.  .  .  and  the  trader,  as  a  (Concord  trader  once 
did,  hang  it  up  by  his  door  for  a  sign?” 

The  Appletons  remit  none  of  their  enterprise 
during  the  reorganization  of  their  business. 
Among  their  new  publications  we  note  a  new 
book  by  Hei^  Wilton  Thomas,  who  has  found 
a  fleld  of  his  own  among  the  Italians  of  New 
York  and  is  to  publish  through  the  Appletons 
his  maiden  novel,  turning  on  scenes  and  reali¬ 
ties  in  the  neighborho^  of  Mulberry  Bend, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  novel.  The  Last 
Lady  of  Mulberry.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Emil  Poliak. 

Permission  has  been  given  for  a  Rnskin 
memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  site 
agreed  on.  The  committee  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangement  have  been  appointed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  striking 
poetical  illustrations  of  Mr.  Richard  Hinckley 
Allen’s  “Star-Names  and  Their  Meaning  ”  re¬ 
viewed  in  our  last  issue,  were  largely  selected 
for  the  work  by  Miss  Lucy  Noble  Morris,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  Great  National  Biography  begun  by 
Leslie  Stephens  is  to  be  completed  in  June. 
The  work  has  something  like  national  im¬ 
portance  and  its  completion  is  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  banquet  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
to  which  the  great  literary  celebrities  will  be 
bidden. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  notifles  the  readers 
of  Harper’s  Weekly  that  it  will  remain  an 
illustrated  journal,  with  news  gathered  from 
a  distance  by  an  elaborate  and  far-reaching 
system.  It  will  also  contain  editorial  matter 
of  a  high  and  timely  character,  though  its 
promise  to  keep  clear  of  controversy  reminds 
ns  of  Wendell  Phillipps’s  witioism  in  the 
slavery  times:  that  the  Hsopers  were  rich 
enough  to  afford  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
conscience.  The  Weekly  is  to  print  short  flc- 
tidn  and  sbrial  stories  and  to  give  attention  to 
the  development  of  illustration  in  color.' 
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This  week,  next  to  the  great  snbjeot  of  mia- 
aions,  one  question  pre-eminently  intereata  onr 
own  Ohnroh,  and  is  seen  by  all  onr  sister 
churches  to  be  a  snbject  of  capital  importance. 
This  is  the  question  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  our  Obnrcb,  a  question  with  a  two- fold 
aspect:  Shall  the  Confession  be  revised?  Shall 
the  Confession  be  let  alone  and  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  be  formulated,  more  clearly  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  time?  On  this  question  under 
the  title,  A  New  Creed  Advocated,  The  In¬ 
terior  thus  speaks: 


must  believe,  bnt  of  what  its  makers  believed. 
They  did  grandly  to  express  Ibeir  own  faith, 
bnt  they  had  no  right  to  enslave  our  faith, 
any  more  than  God  has  a  right  to  enslave  our 
will.  There  is  no  nobler  intellectual  work  that 
a  man  can  do  than  to  formulate  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  about  God.  .  .  .  We  would  leave  the 
formulation  of  a  creed  to  each  man’s  own  con¬ 
scientious  study;  but  if  the  Presbyterian 
Church  must  have  a  creed — and  we  suppose  it 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  do  without  one— let  it 
formulate  a  short  working  creed,  one  for 
union,  not  division,  which  shall  put  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  and  leave  out  Csdvinism, 
and  so  be  helpful  toward  the  great  fellowship 
of  Christendom. 


The  Outlook  thus  discourses  'on  Creed  Sub¬ 


The  Interior  will  advocate  a  movement  to 
substitute  a  brief  irenical  evangelical  creed, 
of  the  Presbyterian  type  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  to  which  alone,  ministers  and  elders 
shall  be  required  to  subscribe,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  Confession  of  Faith  as  it  stands. 
...  1.  We  are  opposed  to  revision.  That 
would  only  be  mutilating  the  Confession  with¬ 
out  attaining  a  creed.  ...  2.  The  Confession 
of  Faith  can  never  lose  its  place  as,  all  in  all, 
the  noblest  of  the  historic  creeds,  nor  will  it 
ever  cease  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  all 
religious  and  soientiflo  thought.  But  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  period  in  the  growth  of  the  church 
when  there  were  no  hospitals,  nor  Sunday- 
schools,  no  Home  or  Foreign  Missions,  no 
evangelistic  aggression.  The  Fourth  Section 
embodies  the  prevailing  thought  of  that  time, 
defense ;  and  it  negatives  the  existing  thought, 
aggression.  It  was  well  adapted  to  its  age,  bnt 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  work  now. 
...  8.  The  Confession  was  framed  in  part  as 
polemic  against  Romanism,  and  as  in  all 
polemics,  such  parts  contain  both  over  and 
under  emphasis,  both  over  and  under  state¬ 
ment.  The  didactic  parts  of  the  Confession 
have  never  been  equalled  in  comprehensiveness 
and  nobility  of  expression,  as  for  example,  the 
section  on  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  every  one  of  the  statements  now 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory  occur  in  the  polemic 
and  not  in  the  didactic  portions. 

4  The  substitution  of  a  brief  creed  will  in  no 
wise  impair,  bnt  rather  increase,  the  dominance 
of  the  Confession  over  religious  and  civil 
thinking.  At  the  present  time  the  polemic  and 
purely  philosophic  statements  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mighty  and  majestic 
principles  which  have  given  it  its  power.  It 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  which  Pres¬ 
byterians  will  be  proud,  and  the  principles  of 
which  they  will  follow,  all  the  more  readily 
when  its  sharp  corners  no  longer  chafe  and 
irritate.  ...  7.  Still  greater  than  the  change 
in  the  environment  of  the  church  is  the  change 
in  the  spiritual  aud  intellectual  development 
of  the  people.  When  the  Confession  was  writ¬ 
ten  bnt  few  people,  relatively,  could  read.  It 
was  framed  by  and  for  metaphysicians,  scholas¬ 
tics  and  philosophers.  The  common  people, 
the  ohnroh  members,  were  not  expected  to  read 
it  and  were  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  if  they  did  read  it.  Now,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  literate,  intelligent, 
self -thoughtful  and  intellectually  self  respect- 
fuL  They  are  entitled  to  a  symbol  which  will 
clear  up  misunderstandings  among  themselves, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  misunderstood  by 
other  Christians  and  people.  .  .  .  Finally, 
The  Interior  will  advocate  a  principle  to  which 
it  believes  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  in  the 
future.  That  principle  is  that  inasmuch  as  the 
creed  will  be  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
church  it  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  express  the  belief  and  faith  of  the  whole 
church.  It  should  not  be  a  question  of  the 
majority  but  of  a  practical  unity.  .  .  . 


The  Independent  thus  concludes  a  long  arti¬ 
cle  on  Presbyterian  Creed  Revision  Once  More : 

The  time  for  removal  of  errors  is  always ; 
and  now  revision  of  some  sort  begins  to  be 
exigent.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  suffering 
for  it.  The  arguments  for  it  are  those  of 
truth  and  charity ;  the  argument  against  it  is 
that  it  will  delay  union  with  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  not  yet  ready 
for  revision.  Bnt  we  doubt  very  much  if  re¬ 
vision  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Let 
the  old  Confession  remain  as  a  historical  docu¬ 
ment.  It  expressed  the  views  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly.  It  answered  its  purpose  then. 
It  was  a  noble  bnt  faulty  document.  It  gave 
forth  all  the  light  its  makers  had.  Put  it  where 
it  belongs  as  an  expression,  uot  of  what  we 


scription  a  propot  of  the  Withdrawal  of  Dr. 
Hillis  from  Our  Church : 

'We  do  not  believe  in  any  creed  subscription. 

.  .  .  Bnt  we  resent  with  indignation  the 
affirmation  that  it  is  dishonest  fora  man  whose 
theology  is  that  of  Albert  Barnes,  Lyman 
Beecher  and  Charles  G.  Finney  to  subscribe 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  which  they  sub¬ 
scribed.  This  Confession  of  Faith  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  confession  of  Calvinistio  Christianity, 
bnt  it  is  primarily  Christian,  secondarily  Cal¬ 
vinistio.  It  affirms,  in  common  with  all  evan¬ 
gelical  creeds,  the  common  sinfulness  and  ruin 
of  our  race,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  that  the  world  can  be  saved.  It  affirms, 
in  common  with  all  Protestant  creeds,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  sufficient  standard  of  faith  and 
practice,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  added  to  by 
traditions,  documents,  or  dogmas,  and  that  the 
supreme  judge  by  which  all  documents,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  dogmas  are  to  be  tested  is  “no  other 
bnt  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture.  ’’ 
Its  denial  that  the  grace  of  God  is  ample  and 
adequate  to  provide  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins 
of  men  is  not  unreasonably  held  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  to  be 
so  incidental,  secondary,  and  subordinate,  that 
though  they  repudiate  that  denial,  they  may 
still  accept  the  Coufession  of  Faith  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  We  wish 
very  mnch  that  the  braver  spirits  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  would  set  themselves  anew  to 
the  task  either  of  eliminating  these  negations 
of  God’s  love  from  the  historic  Confession,  or, 
what  would  be  better,  abolish  subscription  to 
that  Confession  altogether,  leaving  it  intact, 
as  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  left  intact,  bnt  not 
subscribed  to,  and  substitute  for  it  as  the  bond 
of  union  a  creed  as  simple  and  as  catholic  as 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  ever  have  peace 
until,  at  the  cost  of  controversy,  however  pro¬ 
longed  and  bitter  it  may  be,  either  this  result 
is  reached  or  a  new  separation  takes  place,  and 
those  who  think  that  it  is  more  important  to 
affirm  the  limitations  of  God’s  grace  than  to 
affirm  the  grace  itself  are  left  to  constitute  a 
Church  by  themselves,  and  to  prove  the  value 
of  this  paralyzing  faith  by  its  effect,  unmiti¬ 
gated  and  unmodified  by  the  larger  hope  of  a 
Gospel  which  is  glad  tidings  unto  all  people. 


The  Congregationallst,  also  dpropos  of  Dr. 
Hillis,  remarks: 

A  good  many  Presbyterian  leaders  seem  to  be 
impressed  afresh  with  the  inconsistency  of 
pushing  Dr.  Hillis  out  of  their  fellowship  for 
saying  just  what  they  have  been  saying  for 
many  years.  So  they  are  saying  it  again  with 
emphasis,  and  the  ^esbyteries  are  renewing 
their  overtures  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a 
revision  or  for  a  new  creed.  Dr.  Gregg  says 
the  Church  needs  a  new  and  simpler  creed. 
So  says  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Dr.  Cuyler 
says  he  does  not  believe  in  what  the  Confession 
says  of  elect  children.  “It  is  foolish  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  babes  are  going  to  brimstone.  ’’  The 
important  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  has  overtured  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  a  shorter  and  simpler  method  of  trying 
heretics,  which  will  be  necessary  if  all  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  are  to  be  removed  who  do 
not  accept  the  Westminster  Confession.  .  .  . 

It  will,  however,  be  a  good  while  yet  before 
the  nnbelieved  things  in  the  Presbyterian  creed 
shall  have  been  expunged,  and  it  will  be  found 
at  last  to  be  easier  to  construct  a  new  creed  by 
living  men  than  to  reconstruct  an  old  one  made 
by  men  who  have  been  dead  more  than  two 
centuries.  “No  man,  ’’  said  onr  Lord,  “having 
drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new ;  for 
he  saith.  the  old  is  better.’’  When,  however, 
a  generation  of  Presbyterians  shall  come  to 


the  front  who  cannot  remember  the  time  when 
the  old  wine  did  not  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
month,  they  will  desire  new  and  have  it. 

The^Christian  Register  sees  our  Church  as 
on  trial  and  suggests  disruption,  which  may 
God  avert  I 

The  great  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  is 
on  triid.  The  itsne  is  so  plainly  made  that 
there  is  no  longer  possibility  of  evading  it.  Is 
there  to  be  room  in  it  for  well-equipped  and 
open-minded  scholars?  Or  are  only  those  to  be 
made  at  home  who  are  able  to  trim  their 
thought  down  to  a  conventional  standard?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  heresy-hnnting.  The 
scholar  will  not  wait  to  be  put  out.  He  will 
see  that  a  Church  which  refuses  to  encourage 
his  search  for  truth  is  no  place  for  him.  .  .  . 
When  Luther  saw  the  need  of  a  thorough  refor¬ 
mation  in  the  Church,  he  made  his  appeal 
directly  to  the  laity.  In  the  present  crisis  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  same  kind  of 
appeal  should  be  made.  As  for  the  ministers 
who  no  longer  believe  the  doctrines  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Calvinism,  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  bnt  to  state  their  position  frankly. 
To  do  that  means  to  withdraw,  voluntarily,  as 
Dr.  McGiffert  has  done  from  the  false  position 
in  which  they  have  been  placed.  In  all  the 
noble  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there 
has  been  no  finer  incident  than  that  of  May  18, 
1848,  when  four  hundred  and  seventy  ministers 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  gave  up  their 
churches  and  their  manses  rather  than  to  for¬ 
feit  their  spiritual  independence.  If  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
America  who  believe  in  freedom  would  assert 
themselves  in  the  sume  way,  they  could  win 
liberty,  not  only  for  themselves,  bnt  for  mul¬ 
titudes  of  their  more  timid  brethren. 


The  Baptist  Outlook  of  Indianapolis  “im¬ 
proves’  ’  a  pastoral  anniversary  in  which  Evan¬ 
gelist  readers  will  feel  an  interest : 

Last  week  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city  held  an  appropriate  reception  in  honor 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  M.  L.  Haines  D.  D.  Dr.  Haines  came 
to  this  city  after  we  began  the  publication  of 
tnis  paper  and  has  wrought  a  good  work  Bnt 
why  should  he  not  remain  fifteen  years  with 
one  church?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  min¬ 
ister  who  does  his  best  work,  and  grows  with 
his  church  and  congregation,  should  not  re¬ 
main  fifteen  years,  and  more,  with  the  same 
church?  We  frequently  hear  people  say  the 
position  of  a  minister  as  pastor  is  so  taxing 
and  trying  that  he  is  not  expected  to  remain  a 
life  time  with  one  church.  We  admit  there 
are  things  to  test  a  minister,  and  so  there  are 
to  try  men  in  other  positions,  and  we  doubt  if 
the  difficulties  are  any  greater  in  a  minister’s 
life  than  in  the  average  business  man’s  life. 
The  business  man  and  the  lawyer  do  not  always 
have  easy  sailing.  The  physician  is  sorely 
tried  in  his  profession,  bnt  he  cannot  give  up 
and  say  he  will  try  some  other  and  more  easy 
field.  If  the  average  minister  would  practice 
what  Dr.  Anderson  taught  his  students,  viz. : 
work  a  little  harder,  we  believe  many  of 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  eminent  successes 
would  be  counted  among  the  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  any  and  every  profession  it  is  well 
to  remember  nothing  can  stand  before  bard 
days’  work.  If  things  do  not  move  as  well  as 
yon  would  like  work  a  little  harder. 

The  Examiner  has  a  paragraph  which  serves 
to  remind  ns  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
the  University  of  New  York  has  before  it  in 
selecting  a  list  of  “immortals”  that  everybody 
will  approve.  Obviously,  not  Mr.  Moody  him¬ 
self,  were  he  alive,  could  mark  up  to  require¬ 
ments  : 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  Mr.  Moody  did 
not  live  to  complete  a  series  of  articles  which 
he  was  preparing  for  the  Record  of  Ohristian 
Work  on  ‘  ‘ The  most  useful  men  I  have  known.  ’  ’ 
“The  list,”  says  the  Oongregationalist,  “re¬ 
veals  Mr.  Moody’s  own  catholicity  of  spirit. 
We  wonder  if  the  average  person  undertook  to 
pick  out  the  thirteen  men  who  have  been  moat 
conspicuous  in  practical  Ohristian  work  during 
the  last  thirty  years  how  the  list  would  tally 
with  Mr.  Moody’s.  It  includes  seven  Eng¬ 
lishmen — Dr.  Bamardo,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
Hudson  Taylor,  George  Mfiller,  Quinton  Hogg, 
F.  B.  Meyer  and  General  Booth;  one  Sootoh- 
man.  Prof.  Henry  Drummond ;  and  five  Ameri¬ 
cans,  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Ool.  Georm  Olark, 
Jerry  McAnley,  Bishop  Thobum  and  Samuel 
Hadley.” 
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JESUS  WARNING  AND  INVITING. 

Introductoby  Study. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  this  leseon  is  in- 
•erted  here,  manifestly  oat  of  its  historic  set¬ 
ting.  For  there  is  hardly  room  for  donbt  that 
these  words  of  Jesas  were  spoken  at  a  mach 
later  period  than  that  which  we  are  at  present 
etndying.  The  Oommittee  who  selected  this 
year’s  International  Lessons  made  indeed  po 
Attempt  to  throw  upon  the  lessons  the  light 
which  comes  from  historic  continuity  and  a 
historic  background.  This  ommission,  always 
unfortunate,  is  pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of 
the  present  lesson,  for  such  strong  denuncia¬ 
tions  as  those  uttered  by  Jesus  in  the  opening 
Terses  of  this  lesson  are  difficult  to  explain  to 
■children;  difficult — shall  it  be  said? — to  justify 
to  them,  who  have  learned  to  know  Jesus  as 
■eminently  meek,  patient  and  forgiving,  except 
as  they  can  be  shown  to  have  been  spoken  at 
a  late  period  of  his  ministry,  after  he  had  tried 


spirit  and  lack  of  earnestness  was  proved  by 
their  treatment  of  the  claims  both  of  the  Fore¬ 
runner  and  of  him  of  whom  he  had  testified 
(vss.  16-19).  Such  a  condition  of  mind  and 
heart  did  indeed  call  for  the  strong  yet  kindly 
reproof  of  these  verses ;  but  until  it  should  be 
proved  inveterate  it  certainly  did  not  call  for 
reprobation.  And  indeed  it  was  not  these 
Galilean  country  folk  (see  last  lesson),  with 
whom  Jesus  discoursed  as  to  the  greatness  of 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  in  the  verses  of  our 
lesson  he  denounced,  but  the  cities  wherein  tnoit 
of  his  mighty  viorks\were  done. 

Verse  21.  Ohorazin  and  Bethsaida,  cities 
of  the  Lakeside,  were  with  Oapemaum  (vs. 
23),  the  most  highly  favored  of  all  Galilean 
cities,  because  the  large  majority  not  only  of 
our  Lord’s  mighty  works  were  done  in  or  near 
them,  but  they  also  had  the  benefit  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  his  teachings.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  not  expressly  told  of  any  visit  of 
Ohrist  in  Ohorazin,  and  we  do  not  even  know 
where,  precisely,  Ohorazin  was ;  but  we  know 
that  it  was  very  near  the  other  two  cities 
named  (the  sices  of  both  of  which  are  still  not 


Utteranoes  like  that  of  this  verse  are  per¬ 
plexing  to  ns  Western  readers,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
idioms  of  the  language  in  which  our  Lord 
spoke.  It  would  tsAe  too  long  here  to  bring 
forward  illustrations  from  our  English  Bible 
which  abundantly  prove  to  the  thoughtful 
student,  even  though  he  read  only  English,  that 
such  forms  of  speech  are  idiomatic.  We  must 
not  understand  that  our  Lord  gave  thanks  that 
the  truths  he  came  to  reveal  were  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent;  he  simply  gave 
thanks  that  though  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  who  in  the  sense  here  intended  are 
after  all  in  a  very  small  minority,  they  yet 
were  revealed  to  the  vast  multitude  of  babes, 
the  ignorant,  unlearned,  innocent-minded, 
single-hearted,  who  do  not  insist  upon  stand¬ 
ing  upon  some  preconceived  theory  of  their  own. 

Verse  26.  It  has  been  well  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  the  Father  to  pour  illumination  into 
every  open  mind  not  sealed  against  the  light 
by  an  inordinate  respect  for  its  own  wisdom. 

Verse  27.  in  these  words  lie  one  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom ;  a  mystery 
so  deep  that  the  wisest  theologian  has  hardly 
fathomed  it,  and  that  the  teacher  may  well 
despair  of  the  attempt  to  explain  it  to  a  child. 
That  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ap¬ 
pears  to  contradict  all  our  ideas  about  our  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 


«nd  exhausted  every  means  to  bring  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  doomed  cities  to  believe  on  and 
Skooept  him. 

The  only  direct  light  upon  the  time''of[the8e 
utteranoes  is  furnished  by  the  parallel  passage 
in  Luke  (x.  12-16)  where  they  follow  the  in¬ 
junctions  given  to  the  Seventy,  when  they 
were  commissioned  to  preach  in  Jesus’  name. 
This  was  daring  the  Perean  ministry,  in  the 
last  year  of  our  Lord’s  life.  Between  it  and 
the  period  we  have  been  studying  and  shall 
■continue  to  study  (the  second  preaching  tour 
in  Galilee  and  the  subsequent  return  to  Oaper- 
naum),  lie  the  third  Galilean  preaching  tour 
followed  by  a  brief  sojourn  in  Oapemaum,  the 
growing  disaffection  which  forced  upon  Jesus 
the  withdrawal  into  Northern  Galilee  as  far 
sks  to  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  his  return 
through  the  Deoapolis  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
•nd  his  second  retreat  northward,  another 
return  to  Oapemaum  broken  by  a  visit  to  Jem- 
ealem,  and  his  final  departure  from  Galilee 
into  Perea. 

Although  the  fact  that  the  parallel  passage 


in  Luke  occurs  in  a  given  historic  setting  is 
not  by  itself  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  date  than  the  historic  setting  of  the  passage 
in  Matthew,  the  considerations  that  have  been 
urged  almost  indubitably  show  that  the  Luke 
eetting  and  not  the  Matthew  setting  isjoorrect. 
Most  certainly  our  Lord  would  not  thus'stemly 
have  pronounced  the  doom  of  his  fellow  oiti- 
xens  so  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  of  their 
repentance.  As  we  have  just  seen,  though 
forced  by  the  hatred  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  to  seek  safety  in  retirement,  he  again  and 
Again  returned  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  give  the 
inhabitants  of  its  cities  another  chance  for 
repentance.  It  was  as  if  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
vinced,  even  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts,  that  he 
must  give  up  these  countrymen  of  his  to  repro¬ 
bation.  Again  and  again  he  ran  every  risk 
for  their  sake,  ,and  again  and  again  they  re¬ 
fused  and  rejected  him,  until  even  his  inex¬ 
haustible  long-suffering  was  overcome  by  their 
free  and  determined  choice  not  to  hear  his 
message  and  accept  his  love. 

THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  xi.  20-80. 

Golden  Text. — Oome  unto  me,  all  je  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest. — Matt.  xi.  28. 

Verse  20.  Then  is  therefore  an  unfortunate 
particle  in  this  place.  For  it  seems  to  refer  to 
his  reproof  of  those  of  Galilee  to  whom  in  last 
Sunday’s  lesson  Jesus  had  been  pronouncing 
A  eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist  (vsa  11-16)  and 
pointing  out  to  them  that  their  lightness  of 


NORTHERN  END  OF  ■ 

quite  certain)  and  without  question  it  shared 
with  them  in  their  peculiar  opportunities. 

Verse  22.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  once  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world  for  splendor,  opulence 
and  intelligence  (see  Ezek.  xxvii. ;  Isa.  xxiii. 
8),  but  for  their  great  wickedness  they  had 
bMn  brought  low  (Ezek.  xxvi.  16-21).  Tet, 
said  our  Lord,  even  these  cities,  which  had 
never  known  God  as  Israel  knew  him,  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins  and  turned  to  him 
had  they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  these  highly 
favored  but  anrei>entant  cities. 

Verses  28,  24.  Of  all  cities  in  the  world, 
Oapemaum  was  most  highly  favored,  exalted 
unto  heaven,  because  daring  many  weeks  and 
months  the  Lord  of  Life  was  her  citizen, 
spending  himself  in  her  behalf,  poaring  forth 
upon  her  the  wealth  of  his  love,  bis  teachings, 
his  acts  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love.  Hor¬ 
rible  as  was  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  in  the 
ancient  days  of  spiritual  ignoranoe,  its  guilt 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  guilt  of 
favored  Oapemaum  when  she  rejected  her  Lord. 

Verse  26.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  shows  (x. 
17-20)  that  this  verse  does  not  follow  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  denunciations  which  we 
have  just  studied.  They  were  uttered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commission  given  by  Jesus 
to  the  Seventy,  and  as  a  sequence  to  his  ad¬ 
monition  to  them  (Luke  x.  10,  11)  not  to  force 
their  message  upon  those  who  refused  to  hear 
it.  The  fearful  mistake  of  the  Galilean  cities 
was  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  doom  that 
awaited  such.  But  after  a  time  the  seventy 
returned  with  joy  (vs.  17)  telling  of  their  suo- 
oesses,  and  in  that  same  hour  (vs  21)  Jesus  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  thanking  his  Father 
that  though  the  wise  and  understanding  might 
refuse  him,  yet  the  simple-hearted  and  humble- 
minded,  babes  in  worldly  wisdom,  bad  open 
hearts  to  receive  him. 


ruE  8BA  OF  uALiLEE  C  ouftesy  of  S.  S.  McClure  Co. 

none  may  k'low  the  Father  save  the  San,  for  wo 
look  upon  Jesus  ai  ilie  revelation  of  the  Father; 
but  here  we  are  taught  that  the  impossibility 
of  full  knowledge  is  with  regard  not  to  the 
Father,  but  to  the  Son,  for  there  are  those  to 
whom  the  Son  wilUlh  to  reveal  the  Father,  and 
such  may  know  him;  but  we  are  not  told  that 
any  revelation  of  the  inmost  mystery  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  will  be  given  ns.  Is  not 
his  humanity,  indeed,  a  veil  between  us  and 
him?  Who  of  ns  feels  that  he  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  knows  brother,  parent,  husband, 
wife?  Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  we  feel 
ourselves  nearer  to  God  than  to  any,  however 
intimate,  human  being?  Is  this  the  meaning 
of  our  Saviour's  teaching  here?  Who  shall  say? 

Verses  28-80.  But  his  gracious,  tender  invi¬ 
tation  there  is  no  mistaking.  To  come  unto 
him,  to  place  oneself  side  by  side  with  him 
under  that  yoke  that  the  Father  had  laid  upon 
his  neck— ah,  this  is  bliss  indeed  I  And  yet, 
when  we  think  what  was  the  yoke  under  which 
our  dear  Lord  bowed  himself,  how  can  we 
understand  his  saying  that  it  is  easy,  and  bis 
burden  light?  For  was  not  his  yoke  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  sinners,  rejection  such  as  that  of 
Oapemaum  and  Bethsaida,  betrayal  as  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  of  Cal¬ 
vary?  Oould  he  call  that  burden  light? 

Yet  it  was  for  the  joy  set  before  him  that  he 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame;  the 
joy,  unfathomable,  uplifting,  abiding,  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  world  from  sin.  Ah,  it  is  when  we  oome 
under  that  yoke  with  him  that  we  find  rest  to 
onr  souls.  A  life  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
salvation  of  men  is  a  life  that  lies  alongside  of 
that  of  Jesus,  works  under  his  yoke,  partakes 
of  his  joy,  and  can  even  share  in  his  sorrows 
without  losing  that  rest  of  soul  which  his  close 
oompsmionship  never  fails  to  give. 

(Fbr  Christian  Endeavor  see  page  to.) 
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The  College  Department 

Rar.  O.  W.  E.  Ohapin. 

*<fiOINe  TO  COLLEGE.  ” 

The  Moiore,  in  the  aoademiee  and  prepara- 
iorj  Bohoole,  have  for  the  most  part  settled  the 
<iaestion  of  “going  to  college?”  The  varions 
aohool  oonrses,  college  preparatory,  scientific 
and  literary  have  been  prophetic  of  what  the 
stndent  wonld  do;  yet  in  these  days,  going  to 
college  or  to  the  nniversity  does  not  mean 
necessarily  the  taking  of  the  old-time  classical 
course ;  it  may  mean  going  to  stndy  electrical, 
mining,  civic  or  mechanical  engineering,  or 
agricnlture  or  the  sciences.  Perhaps  the  high 
school  and  the  academic  boy  and  girl  have  not 
quite  fully  decided ;  as  to  their  future  in  any 
event  “going  to  college”  ought  to  be  thought 
about  very  carefully  and  earnestly. 

A  bright  circular  letter  from  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  hopefully  promising  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  far  Northwest,  Whitworth  Ool- 
lege,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  put  the  matter  very  con¬ 
cisely  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  its 
environment : 

1.  Ton  are  not  going  to  college  at  all,  at 
least,  not  this  coming  fall. 

2.  Yon  are  going  to  Whitworth. 

8.  You  are  going  somewhere  else. 

Then  it  says  if  yon  want  very  much  to  attend 
college  and  find  yourself  unable  to  do  so,  we 
are  sorry  for  yon.  “Oo  over  the  situation 
carefully  once  more  and  a  way  may  appear.” 
These  two  sentences  we  wonld  repeat  to  every 
boy  and  girl  at  the  point  of  decision.  Go  over 
the  situation  carefi  lly  once  more  and  a  way 
may  appear.  ’  ’  The  question  of  your  going  to 
college  really  concerns  more  than  yourself. 

A  little  book  called  Going  to  Ooilege,  by 
Waitman  Barbe  A.  M. ,  M.  S. ,  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Jerome  H.  Raymond  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  is  full  of  illumination.  Mr. 
Barbe  looks  at  the  subject  of  this  higher  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  standpoint  of  “the  infinite 
worth  of  the  human  personality.  ”  His  reasons 
why  the  boy  and  girl  should  go  to  college  fall 
into  groups,  the  economy  of  it,  or  the  increased 
earning  power  which  comes  with  education, 
the  large  increase  which  the  four  years  of 
college  makes  in  one’s  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  the  value  and  juy  thus  added  to  all  the 
after  years. 

But  there  are  higher  reMons  still  for  going 
to^college.  “Culture  and  character  are  always 
and  everywhere,  among  intelligent  people, 
more  respected  than  lost.  The  purpose  of 
education  is  not  to  make  a  living  to  msdce  a 
life.” 

“Another  advantage  of  college  life,”  says 
Mr.  Barbe,  “is  that  young  men  are  in  better 
company  morally  in  ooilege  than  out  of  col¬ 
lege.  ”  President  Eliot  of  Hturvard  is  quoted 
on  this  point:  “Let  no  one  imagine  that  a 
yonngjman  is  in  peculiar  mored  danger  at  an 
a^tivd  and  interesting  university.  Far  from 
it.  Such  a'university  is  the  safest  place  in  the 
world  for  young  men  who  have  anything  in 
them — f|ar  safer  than  counting-room,  shop,  fac¬ 
tory,  farm,  barracks,  forecastle,  or  ranch.  The 
stndentpives  in  a  bracing  atmosphere ;  books 
engage  him ;  good  companionships  invite  him ; 
good  occupations  defend  him ;  helpful  friends 
surround  him ;  pure  ideals  are  held  up  before 
him;  ambition  spurs  him;  honor  beckons 
him.  ”l*Mr.  Barbe’s  book  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  fascinating  style,  while  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  high  idealjpervades  it  all.  We  wish  it  could 
be  in  the  library'offevery  high  school,  academy 
and  seminary  in  the  land ;  better  yet,  every 
principal  and  teacher  may  safely  recommend 
4  to  their  stndents^as  early  as  these  important 
views  of  life  can  be  srrionsly  considered.  Mr. 
Barbe  has  compiled  a  chapter  of  the  views  of 
leading  educators  of^be  country  in  answer  to 


the  question:  “What  in  your  opinion  is  the 
chief  reason  why  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  average  ability  should  take  a  college 
course?”  We  quote  a  few  of  these  here  as  this 
department  is  this  week  devoted  to  some  of  our 
best  preparatory  schools: 

Ohables  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. — In  order  that  the  young  man  may 
discover  what  his  powers  are,  and  learn  to  use 
them  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  others. 

Francis  J.  Patton,  President  of  Princeton 
University.  — The  strongest  reason  why  a  young 
man  should  take  a  ooilege  course  is  this— that 
he  should  have  a  higher  aim  in  life  than  mere 
money-getting  or  so-called  success— that  a  man 
should  try  to  make  the  most  of  himself— that 
he  should  aim  at  his  highest  self  realization. 
Nowhere  has  a  man  such  opportunities  for 
broadening  himself  as  in  a  ooilege. 

B.  P.  Raymond,  President  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. — First,  because  a  ooilege  course  will 
make  the  average  man  more  to  bimself,  more 
to  his  family,  more  to  the  slate,  the  church 
and  the  world.  If  there  were  nothing  but 
material  considerations- the  making  of  money, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  many  men  wonld  make 
just  as  much  money,  or  even  more,  without  as 
with  a  college  education;  but  there  sure  so 


school  for  thh  growth  and  development  of 
character  is  to  say  what  is  applicable  to  almost' 
any  good  school;  nevertheless  there  are  un¬ 
usual  grounds  for  such  im  affirmation.  What 
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impresses  yon  first  when  yon  visit  the  school 
is  the  home- like  appeanmoe  of  the  externals. 
This  becomes  more  marked  as  yon  are  taken 
through  the  house,  smd  shown  the  single  rooms 
and  other  comfortable  arrangements  for  the 
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boys,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  intelligent  house¬ 
keeping,  and  reminding  yon  of  Emerson’s  ex¬ 
position  of  sincerity:  '‘Nature  forever  puts  a 
premium  on  reality.  What  is  done  for  effect  is 
seen  to  be  done  for  effect;  u  hat  is  done  for  love  is 
felt  to  be  done  for  love.  A  man  inspires  affection 
and  honor  because  he  is  not  lying  in  wait  for 
these.  The  things  of  a  man  for  which  we  visit  him 


many  otht-r  considerations  and  values  that 
enter  into  life  that  it  seems  to  me  a  great  mnl 
titnde  of  men  of  average  intellect  ought  to  take 
a  college  education.  How  much  our  age  needs 
the  man  of  finer  culture  and  large  views!  They 
are  needed  in  every  town,  church,  and  in  every 
relationship  of  life. 

Timothy  Dwight,  P.esident  of  Yale  Unirersity. 

—In  my  judgment,  the  fundamental 
reason  why  a  young  man  should  desire 
and  take  a  college  education  is  this— 
that  such  an  education  is  the  best  means 
of  developing  thought- power  in  a  young 
man,  and  making  him  a  thinking  man 
of  cultured  mind. 

L.  Glare  SKKLYE,|PrM»dent  of  Smith 
College.— Tba  chief  reason  why  a  young 
woman  of  average  ability  should  take  a 
ooilege  course  is  to  gain  most  surely 
and  quickly  the  truest  knowledge  of 
herself  and  the  world  in  which  she 
lives,  in  order  that  she  may  become 
the  perfect  woman  she  was  designed  to 
be. 

“No  school  is  greater 

The  Ciiriia  School  .  .  »> 

for  B  Brook-  WaS 

field  Ceuter,  Conn,  novor  more  truly  said 

than  of  this  school;  for  the  were  done  in  the  dark  and  the  cold.”  And  as 
personal  element  is  particularly  strong  in  yon  meet  the  boys,  yon  are  struck  by  their 
the  instruction  here.  To  affirm  that  it  is  a  frankness  and  sincerity  and  the  confident  and 
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well  •  Duuinered  beering  >  •  that  n  oharaoterize 
them. 

The  modern  eohool  demande  the  beet  material 
adrantagee;  they  are  here  as  the  ontoome  of 
the  same  thonghtfnlness  that  raides  the  school 
erery  day.  Bat  not  to  dwml  too  maoh  on 
these— given  a  good  plant  with  ample  equip¬ 
ment  for  heating,  lighting  and  drainage;  a 
good  corps  of  train^  instructors,  a  well-planned 
ourrioulnm  for  definite  ends;  and  a  normal 
growth  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  under 
one  continuouB  management ;  given,  with 
these,  a  wide  reputation  for  superior  training 


eighty-seven  pupils  of  the  first  term,  were  girUt 
Although  it  continued  for  thirty  years  a 
mixed  swool,  and  numbered  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  among  its  alumni ;  there  was  a 
persistent  and  ever  increasing  preponderance 
of  young  women  and  in  1886,  the  trustees 
dropped  the  boys  altogether,  and  accepting  the 
resignation  of  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
Benjamin  Oreenleaf,  appointed  the  equally 
celebrated  Abigail  Oarleton  Hasseltine,  Princi¬ 
pal  in  his  place.  From  henceforth,  Bradford 
took  its  place  with  Adams,  Ipswich  and 
Phillips  Academies,  and  like  them  deserves 
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in  its  scholars,  and  a  good  business  standing, 
what  is  there  in  all  this  that  is  not  common  to 
many  excellent  schools  everywhere?  Nothing, 
probably.  Well,  what  is  here  that  is  properly 
distinctive  and  worthy  of  special  mention? 
Three  or  four  things  well  worth  refieoting  on. 

There  is  a  system  of  payment  of  money 
allowances  and  of  keeping  of  personal  accounts 
that  gives  an  acquisition  of  untold  value,  early 
in  life.  This  involves  a  boy’s  expenditures 
and  his  savings,  and  is  by  no  means  a  toy 
game.  There  is  a  system  of  wcrk  to  be  done 
with  muscle  and  skill  and  patience  to  balance 
conduct  accounts,  which  is  alio  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenne  to  the  wieer  ones.  There 
is  personal  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Curtis 
about  the  truths  and  meanings  and  mysteries 
of  sex,  and  the  right  attitude  theee  hoys  must 
hold  towards  womankind.  The^e  are  three 
splendid  opportunities  in  a  boy's  life,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  basis  for  a  clear  atmosphere  of  truth  and 
candor  and  obedience ;  and  that  is  what  obtains 
in  this  sohooL  Then  the  boys  have  to  assume 
responsibilities,  and  discharge  regular  duties 
under  them. 

Are  these  boys  happy  all  the  time?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not;  are  we?  But  be  sure  of  this:  a  boy 
who  imbibes  teaching  of  this  sort  is  able  to 
stand  on  bis  feet  in  his  next  school  and  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  to  accept  responsibility,  when  it 
comes  under  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  written  a  little  book  about 
the  school  and  its  ideals  which  is  interesting 
reading.  He  can  take  only  twenty-one  boys, 
and  the  number  is  full  all  the  time.  The 
oldest  beginner  with  him  must  not  have  passed 
his  fourteenth  birthday.  The  school  is  not  an 
immediate  preparatory  one,  but  sends  its  boys 
to  the  best  known  of  those  that  are. 

.  „  w  ,  Bradford  Academy 

*  OrigiD.trt  M  .  .OOiri 

party  which  met  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  little  village  of  Bradford, 
Mass.,  early  in  March,  1808.  Several  persons 
present  happening  to  mention  that  they  in¬ 
tended  sending  their  children  to  academies  out 
of  town,  daring  the  coming  summer,  it  was 
asked  why  Bradford  should  not  have  an  academy 
of  its  own.  Pride  of  place  and  considerations 
of  economy  seem  both  to  have  urged  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  before  they  separated  the  future 
academy  was  an  established  fact.  Of  acade¬ 
mies  still  extant  in  New  England,  five  only 
were  founded  before  that  date,  and  that  from 
the  first  the  education  of  young  women  had 
been  the  paramount  reason  of  its  existence 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  six>y  out  of  the 


respect  on  account  of  its  age.  Tracing  its 
growth,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
very  small  things,  for  the  salary  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal  was  at  first  only  eighty  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  oldest  catalogue  in  existence,  1816,  is  a 
single  sheet,  rough,  dull,  dirty  yellow,  nn- 
trimmed,  and  only  nine  by  eleven  inches  in 
size.  Worse  even  than  its  insignificant  size, 
the  boys  alone  are  called  *  ‘  students,  ’  ’  the  poor 
girls  are  simply  ‘females!^’ 

Board  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  if  you 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a  “female, ” 
but  only  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  if  you  were  a 


Women  to  teaoh  litel  Children  to  read.”  Th» 
first  academy  building  in  1809  was  built  by  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  first  parish,  and  throughout 
its  whole  life  the  sohool  has  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  town  which  in  itself  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque. 

Although  recently  become  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Haverhill,  it  has  still  all  the  appearance  of 
a  village,  neither  too  large,  nor  too  small ; 
where  the  pupils  of  the  academy  are  the 
warmly  welcomed  guests  of  refined  Christian 
families,  and  where  with  all  the  sweet  influ¬ 
ences  of  country  life,  they  yet  have  easy  access 
to  the  art  galleries,  museums,  libraries  and 
concerts  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

Instead  of  the  plain  unpretending  house  of 
1804,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  sohool 
buildings  in  the  country ;  whose  broad  front 
windows  overlook  the  valley  of  the  storied 
Merrimack,  and  whose  rear  commands  an  en¬ 
chanting  view  of  forest  and  meadow. 

The  house  stands  very  high,  in  about  the 
middle  of  twenty-five  acres  of  ground ;  twelve 
of  which  are  planted  with  forest  trees,  and 
afford  unrivaled  opportunities  for  athletics  of 
all  descriptions.  A  tiny  lake  gives  opportunity 
for  idyllic  boating,  and  sheltered  lanes  invite 
the  eager  seekers  for  shy  wild  birds,  or  still 
shyer  wild  flowers.  In  winter  this  lake  fur¬ 
nishes  delightful  skating,  and  a  spacious  gym¬ 
nasium  equipped  with  modern  appliances 
allures  not  only  for  its  scientific  training,  but 
because  there  is  room  for  the  dancing  and 
frolicking  so  dear  to  the  girlish  heart. 

The  library,  which  in  1863  numbered  but  n 
thousand  volumes,  now  consists  of  between  six 
and  seven  thousand,  is  housed  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  situated  room,  which  opens  into  a  sm- 
oious  reading  room  just  now  being  artistically 
refitted  by  the  alumnae  in  loving  memory  of 
Miss  Annie  B.  Johnson,  a  former  Principal. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  art, 
and  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  Bradford 
Academy  is  its  set  of  the  rare  Arundel  fres¬ 
coes.  The  studios  for  drawing  and  painting 
are  fascinating  with  their  oasts,  models  and 
quaint  odd  properties,  while  the  teaching  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  recognized  art  „ centres. 

The  department  of  music,  like  that  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  is  in  accord  with  the  centres 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  ability,  ac¬ 
quirements  and  aims  of  each  individual  are 
carefully  studied.  Lectures,  informal  talks 
and  analysis  of  programs  are  of  frequent  ooour- 
renoe,  while  a  series  of  recitals  is  given  each 
year  by  the  most  celebrated  contemporary 
musicians. 

A  pupil’s  recital,  which  is  one  of  the  features 
of  commencement  week,  attracts  the  greatest 
attention  from  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
hear,  and  is  said  to  grow  more  interesting 
from  year  to  year. 


male  and  a  “student!”  Tuition  was  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  term,  and  the  faculty  frequently  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  two  persons.  Plain  living  surely ; 
but  high  thinking;  for  the  aim  was,  “To  form 
the  immortal  mind  to  habits  suited  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  beiug,  and  to  instil  principles  of  con¬ 
duct  and  form  the  character  for  an  immortal 
destiny.  ’  ’ 

This  infant  school  found  a  cordial  welcome 
in  Bradford,  which  like  most  of  the  river 
towns  was  settled  early  by  intelligent  well-to- 
do  English  people.  As  early  as  1710,  “The 
town  did  empower  the  selectmen  to  emply 


Modem  languages  are  taught  by  native  teach¬ 
ers,  who  in  conversation  as  well  as  class  speak 
always  to  their  pupils  in  their  vernacular,  and 
so  rapid  is  progress,  so  agreeably  is  knowledge 
acquired,  that  it  seems  almost  a  misnomer  to 
call  it  work.  The  science  teaching  is  admirable, 
and  with  its  laboratories  for  botany,  chemis¬ 
try  and  mineralogy  never  fails  to  develop  ob¬ 
servation,  acquaint  the  student  with  scientific 
methods,  and  give  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
elements  of  each  subject^ 

Indeed  no  more  fascinating  place  can  be  im¬ 
agined  than  the  botanical  classroom,  with  its 
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plants  awaiting mioroBcopioaxamiB-uioa.  Three  on  higli  ground.  The  building  is  beantifnl  and 
fall  oonrses,  aoademio,  elective  and  college  commodions ;  its  plan  affords  the  best  facilities 
preparatory  are  offered ;  and  all  snbjects  neces-  for  school  work  in  the  varions  departments, 
sary  to  a  saccessful  prodeontiou,  ate  pro-  and  permanent  provision  is  made  for  future 

growth.  In  addition  to  five  recitation 
rooms  is  the  assembly  hall ;  large,  well 
ventilated  and  lighted.  This  room  is 
principally  used  as  a  study  hall,  under 
the  care  of  a  master.  This  meets  a  want 
long  felt  in  many  schools ;  where  efficient 
study,  while  recitations  are  carried  on  in 
the  same  room,  is  unreasonably  expected. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  based  upon  a 
carefully  chosen  coarse  of  study  covering 
seven  years.  The  first  two  years  are  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  work  of  the  five  academic 
years.  This  course  fully  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  foremost  colleges  and 
scientific  schools,  yet  is  sufficiently  flex¬ 
ible  to  permit  adjustment  of  studies  to 
the  needs  of  individual  pupila  Science 
with  laboratory  practice,  and  Modem 
Languages,  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  provided  for  those  who  are  not  fitting 
for  college.  The  study  of  English  is  em¬ 
phasized. 

gressively  and  scientifically  taught.  The  Mr.  Parsons  regards  the  development  of 
social  life  is  happy  and  merry,  and  though  of  manly  Christian  character  as  a  definite  part  of 
necessity  largely  ccnfined  to  the  members  of  the  the  school’s  work.  He  aims  to  make  school 
school,  is  much  varied  by  concerts,  private  life  earnest  and  cheerful,  and  to  surround  boys 
theatricals  and  other  unique  entertainments,  with  an  invigorating  moral  atmosphere.  The 
The  number  of  the  school  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  prevent  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  yet  not  so  large  that  any 
girl  need  feel  left  out.  As  the 
faculty  is  anusually  large,  its  per¬ 
sonal  influence  is  very  pervasive 
and  warm  friendships  exist  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil.  As  Brad¬ 
ford  Academy  aims  to  be  a  home 
as  well  as  a  school,  it  surrounds 
its  members  with  those  restraints 
only  which  are  imperative  for  the 
best  mental  work. 

This  work  is  so  thorough,  so 
scholarly,  that  the  certificate  of 
Bradford  is  as  powerful  as  that 
of  any  fitting  school  in  the  land ; 
but  in  carrying  out  its  own  aoade¬ 
mio  course  it  claims  equal  thor¬ 
oughness,  dqual  proficiency.  There 
are  now,  and  always  will  be,  par¬ 
ents  who  will  prefer  to  send  their 
daughters  to  a  refined,  quiet 
school,  where  led  by  competent 
teachers  they  will  pursue  a  well 
appointed  liberal  course,  looking 
to  fitness  for  travel,  for  human¬ 
itarian  work,  for  literature,  and 
above  all,  for  life  at  home.  Brad¬ 
ford  Academy  has  been  preemin¬ 
ently  such  a  school  in  the  past ; 
and  we  have  every  assurance  that 
she  will  remain  so. 

Annie  Sawyer  Downs. 

The  £iiKlew»od  The  SchOOl 
School  Boyfl,  WftS  IDOOrpOFftCSQ 
Soslewood.  NeJ.  in  1890.  Engle-  OBNBBAL  VIBW,  NORTUflBLD 

wood  is  a  place  of  beautiful  and  cultivated  requirements  of  discipline  are  intended  |to  be 
homes.  No  expense  or  thought  has  been  spared  so  simple  and  reasonable  as  to  win  the 'ready 
to  bring  to  them  the  highest  social  and  ennra-  compliance  of  pupils,  and  their  co-operation 
tional advantages.  Principal  James  B.  Parsons  in  securing  the  coalitions  necessary  for 

effective  work.  In 
bis  effort  'to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  to  make  the 
intercourse  of  pupils 
beneficial,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  relies  on  the 
help  of  the  boys 
themselves. 

Physical  develop¬ 
ment  is  provided  for 
by  military  drills, 
gymnastic  exercises 
and  facilities  for  ath¬ 
letics. 

The  military  is  both 
attractive  and  valu¬ 
able  ;  the  boys  are 
uniformed  and  are 
given  thorough  prac¬ 
tice  in  drill  and  the 
manual  of  arms,  with¬ 
out  the  severe  disci¬ 
pline  frequently 
found  in  military 
schools.  The  obvious 
benefits  derived  are 
an  improved  personal 

has  made  a  school  that  gives  the  boy  the  price-  appearance,  prompt  obedience  and  the  practical 
less  experience  of  home  life,  till  he  goes  to  knowledge  of  tactics.  The  proximity  of  the 
college  or  business  with  a  preparation  second  school  to  the  Field  Olub  famishes  excellent 
to  none.  facilities  for  athletica  The  Field  Olub  grounds 

^The  school  has  a  site  singularly  attractive,  are  complete  in  attractiveness  for  out-of-door 


sports,  including  tennis,  golf  and  skating.  The 
Olub  House  is  furnished  with  light. gynmastio 
apparatus  and  bowling  alleya  While  this  is  by 
no  means  school  prop^y,  the  boys  have  access 
to  it  by  junior  membership.  ' 

The  superior  advantages  of  this  school,  situ¬ 
ated  in  one  of  the  most  charming  suburbs  of 
New  York  Oity,  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for 
some  provision  by  which  boys  not  living  in 
Englewood  might  also  enjoy  them.  Ten  boys 
may  be  placed  in  the  home  of  the  Principal  or 
his  assistants.  Their  purpose  is  to  give  the 
boys  living  with  them  a  healthful,  happy 
home  life  with  such  restrictions  as  may  be  a 
safeguard  against  injurious  associations  and 
practices. 

The  departure  of  a  boy  from  his  home  to 
school  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  and  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  his  life.  Paramount  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  school  are  considerations  effecting 
character ;  environment  and  associates  have  the 
strongest  influence  in  the  building  of  efficient, 
manly  character.  In  these  tnis  school  has  nn- 
nsual  attractions  to  parents  about  to  send  their 
boys  from  home,  a  beautiful  locality,  asso¬ 
ciation  with  boys  from  cultured  homes  and  a 
genuine  home  influence  in  the  schooL 

In  the  faU  of  1879  there 
Northfleld  femioary,  rathanwl  in  Mr 

Eaat  MorthSeld,  Man.  ^inerOQ  in  JSr. 

Moody  s  own  home 
twenty-five  girls  who  were  eager  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  he  offered.  This  was  the 
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beignning  of  Northfield  Seminary.  From 
twenty  five  school  girls  end  no  school  building 
the  work  has  steadily  grown  until  to-dav  there 
are  870  students  and  a  group  of  tnirteen 
buildings  valued  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Those  twenty-five  girls  have 
been  followed  by  more  than  twenty- five  hun¬ 
dred  just  as  eager  for  what  Northfield  could 
give  them. 

Though  the  school  has  grown  in  numbers 
and  developed  along  various  lines,  the  original 
purpose  has  remained  unchanged.  The  ^mi- 
nary  was  founded  to  bring  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  reach  of  girls  of  good  ability 
and  earnest  purpose  who,  on  account  of  lack  of 
means  and  their  remoteness  from  school  centres, 
would  be  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ordinary  boarding  school  or  of  a  good  public 
school.  The  tuition  has  been  kept  at  $100  per 
year,  though  the  actual  cost  of  the  student  to 
the  school  is  about  twice  that  amount.  This 
large  deficit  was  met  by  Mr.  Moody  during  his 
life  by  personal  appeals  to  frienda  Now  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
school  to  raise  a  Memorial  Endowment  which 
shall  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  tuition  at 
this  same  low  figure,  that  the  class  for  whom 
the  school  is  primarily  intended  may  not  be 
crowded  out. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  provided.  General, 
College  Preparatory  and  English.  The  work 
is  of  such  quality  that  all  of  the  leading  col¬ 
leges  for  women  accept  the  certificate  of  the 
school.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  stu¬ 
dents  have  entered  college  from  Northfield. 
Last  fall  sixteen  graduates  went  to  the 
following  colleges:  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
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Smith,  Vaaesr,  Coroell,  Syracase  University, 
Middlebniy,  Western  Reserve  University,  Col¬ 
orado  College  and  University  of  Minnesota. 

Bat  the  sohool  would  fail  of  its  full  purpose 
if  it  were  to  give  only  intelleotnal  training, 
even  though  that  were  the  best  of  its  kind. 
In  the  education  which  Northfleld  aims  to  give 
Christ  and  his  claims  are  put  first.  Bible 
study  is  required  in  each  of  the  courses  and 
from  the  first  year  of  the  course  to  the  last. 
From  the  Bible  study  it  it  intended  that  the 
student  shall  get  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  as  the  greatest  of  English  olauios,  but 
also  a  love  for  its  teachings,  a  personal  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  principles  to  her  own  life,  and  a 
desire  to  prepare  herself  to  teach  it  to  others 

Another  lesson  which  it  lefuoed  at  North- 
field  is  that  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  girls 
all  share  in  the  domestic  work,  giving  an  hour 
a  day  to  the  task  assigned.  No  student  re¬ 
ceives  a  diploma  from  the  school  who  has  not 
taken  a  coarse  in  Household  Science,  thus 
learning  to  cook,  sew,  imd  care  for  a  house. 
Nor  is  the  physical  development  forgotten,  and 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium  helps  to  meet  the 
need  in  this  dir<‘ction. 

Most  of  the  girls  who  go  out  from  Northfleld 
go  to  have  some  share  in  the  world’s  work 
Many  of  them  are  teachers.  They  are  teach¬ 
ing  in  all  the  grades  from  high  sohool  to 
kindergarten  and  in  the  nngr^ed  district 
school  Some  are  at  work  on  the  frontier 
among  the  Indians  and  others  in  the  South 
among  the  negroes.  They  are  teachers  of 
music,  drawing  and  household  science.  They 
are  nurses,  physicians  and  librarians.  They 
have  positions  in  oflSoes  and  as  housekeepers. 
They  are  engaged  in  city  mission  work,  in 
Toung  Women’s  Christian  Association  work, 
and  in  rescue  work.  They  are  helping  in  the 
evangelisation  of  country  places  and  many  of 
them  in  their  own  homes  are  lending  a  hand 
to  some  good  cause.  Thirty- three  have  gone  to 
the  foreign  field,  representing  Northfleld  in 
China,  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  .Tapan,  Eor-a, 


Africa,  Turkey,  South  America  and  Alaska. 
Wherever  they  are  and  whatever  their  occu¬ 
pation  the  Northfleld  Seminary  girls  are  try- 


lightful  memories  of  his  boyhood’s  schooldays? 
In  picture  and  in  story  the  fame  of  *  *  The  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Gunnery”  and  his  sohool  have  be¬ 
come  widely  known.  This  fact  goes  to  show 
that  one  of  the  elements  contributing  to  the 
highest  success  of  a  school  is  a  loyal  band  of 
aiumni. 

The  most  potent  elements  in  sucoess,  how¬ 
ever,  must  ever  be  the  head,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  rule  and  inspire.  Founded  in 
I860,  “The  Gunnery”  has  completed  a  half 
century  under  these  two  potencies  The 
Founder  and  first  master  and  the  first  mistress 
of  The  Gunnery  belonged  to  the  early  colonial 
families  of  Washington:  Frederick  William 
Gunn  and  Abigail  Irene  Brinsmade  were  born 
in  Washington,  Conn.,  on  October  4,  1816,  and 
July  18,  1820,  respectively.  Mr.  Gunn  spent  his 
childhood  and  was  prepared  for  college  in  and 
near  Washington ;  when  nearly  seventeen  years 
old.  he  entered  Tale  College  in  the  class  of 
1837.  Among  his  classmates  were  Evarts, 
Waite,  Tilden  and  Pierrepont  Edwards.  On 
graduating,  Mr.  Gunn  began  to  teach,  and  after 
several  years  of  eminent  success  he  decided  to 
make  it  his  life  work. 

On  April  16,  1848,  Miss  Brinsmade  and  he 
were  married.  After  two  years’  experience  in 
starting  and  conducting  an  academy  in 
Towanda,  Pa  ,  they  returned  to  Washington, 
opened  a  sohool  in  a  conventional  New  Eng¬ 
land  homestead,  and  little  by  little  built  up 
“the  Gunnery”  into  a  flourishing  boarding 
and  day  sohool. 

Professor  Steiner  of  Yale  in  his  History  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  says:  “Mr.  Gunn’s 
system  of  discipline  was  unique  and  formed  a 
marked  feature  of  the  school.  It  was  based 
on  two  principles,  I  qcote  bis  own  words,  *a 
boy  must  learn  to  know  the  right,  to  love  it 


ing  to  live  out  Mr.  Moody’s  teachings  and  to  dare  to  defend  it,  ’  and  ‘if  you  would  get 
pass  on  to  others  the  blessings  they  have  into  a  boy’s  heart,  you  must  get  the  boy’s 
received.  heart  into  you.  ’  As  a  result  of  this,  said  Sena- 

The  witchery  tor  Platt,  'his  scholars  loved  him  as  few  men 
WurhiuSSSrcoon  of  W.  Hamil-  are  ever  loved.  ’  ”  Another  has  given  the  key- 
ton  Gibson’s  note  of  Mr  Gann’s  character:  “Mere  soholas- 
pencil  picturing  tic  culture  was  with  him  secondary  to  self- 
haunts  of  nature  reliance,  pure  morals,  manhood  and  that  human 
in  this  quaint  old  quality  expressed  by  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Connecticut  town  almost  the  strongest  word  in  the  English 
and  the  fascina-  language,  character.” 

tions  of  J.  G.  Hoi-  A  firm  and  beautiful  foundation  resting  on 
land’s  delinea-  truth  and  principle  was  thus  given  the  sohool 
tionsof  school  boy  by  its  first  master  and  mistress.  Somewhere 
life  at  “The  Birds’  in  the  sixties,  John  Chapin  Brinsmade,  a 
Nest,  ”  in  Arthur  nephew  of  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  a  resident  of 
Sonnicastle,  have  Springfield,  Mass.,  first  came  to  the  Gunnery 
helped  to  spread  as  a  scholar.  He  remained  here  until  prepared 
far  and  wide  the  for  college  and  entered  Harvard  with  the  class 
fame  of  this  old  of  1874.  Immediately  after  graduation,  he 
school.  Where  is  became  a  teacher  at  the  Gunnery  and  in  1876 
the  old  Gunnery  was  married  to  Mr.  Gann’s  daughter,  Mary 
boy  who  on  seeing  Gold  Gunn.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Gunn  was 
those  pictures  or  heard  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  pleasant 
reading  that  story  things  connected  with  the  event  was  the  possi- 
has  not  been  bility  of  the  school  being  sustained  in  the 
THE  PARADE  oBoiTHD,  HORTcuiu  thronged  with  de-  (Conanued  on  page  f7.) 
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OHAPTBB  XVI. 

Nicolas  sprang  to  the  ropes,  at  the  same  time 
ehoating  to  Bellah  to  wrap  the  children  np  and 
bring  them  out.  His  shont  was  answered  from 
the  shore  and  he  saw  Bonnet  running  toward 
the  boat.  The  anarchist  waded  into  the 
icj  water,  and  lent  his  intense  energy  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  efforts  of  Nicolas  until  others  came 
to  their  aid,  and  the  boat  was  secnrely  moored, 
not  now  near  the  other  boats,  but  at  some 
little  distance  below  where  a  high  bank 
made  it  possible  to  communicate  with  the 
shore.  When  Nicolas  found  leisure  to  thank 
the  anarchist  for  his  help.  Bonnet  only  smiled 
sarcastically  and  said  that  it  was  his  religion 
to  help  his  fellow  creatures  in  time  of  need. 

It  was  with  some  anxiety  that  before  noon 
Nicolas  saw  blocks  of  ice  floating  down  the 
stream,  for  that  meant  that  the  rains  had  set 
free  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  Before  night 
came  a  rumor  that  filled  all  hearts  with  con¬ 
sternation.  The  new  look  thirty  miles  above 
on  the  Tonne  was  said  to  have  given  way,  and 
the  ice  was  sweeping  down  upon  them. 

All  was  now  breathless  activity  along  the 
water  side.  Spare  ropes  were  brought  out 
and  every  boat  made  doubly  fast  to  its 
moorings.  Many  of  the  boat  people  moved 
their  furniture  to  the  shore,  and  late  in  the 
evening  came  orders  that  no  one  should  sleep 
on  the  boats  that  night.  The  order,  however, 
did  not  apply  to  the  mission  boat,  for  its  posi¬ 
tion  wu  believed  to  be  a  safe  one,  and  Mr. 
Pipoptin  was  known  to  be  an  experienced 
oaptain. 

The  hall  was  crowded  that  evening,  but  a 
feverish  restlessness  pervaded  the  assembly. 
At  the  close  many  remained  talking  upon  the 
bank,  others  walked  up  to  meet  the  flood,  which 


double  and  saved  the  collision  by  a  foot  of 
space! 

“Thank  Gk>d!“  burst  from  a  hundred  lips, 
and  Bellah,  snddenly  mindful  of  her  own  deliv¬ 
erance,  turned  4o  thank  her  rescuer.  She  did 
not  recognise  him;  but  she  wonld  gladly  have 
detained  him  when  he  said,  “It  was  nothing, 
Madame;  what  do  I  not  owe  to  yon?  Only  Ml 
your  husband  that  though  Jean  Po§le  br^e 
his  pledge  he  will  never  drink  again.”  He 
slipped  from  her  detaining  hand  and  was  gone. 

It  was  no  time  to  urge  gratitude  upon  one 
who  declined  to  receive  it ;  Bellah  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  need  of  looking  after  her 
little  dangthers,  and  Jean  Po41e  wiUked  away, 
unobserved.  Three  days  before  he  had  come 
out  of  prison,  and  started  to  join  his  wife  and 
children  in  their  Morvan  home.  Ashamed  to 
be  seen  by  those  who  knew  him,  he  had  passed 
the  day  in  an  empty  cantonuier’s  refuge  by 
the  roadside,  and  had  walked  forward  during 
the  night.  By  morning  he  was  in  a  country 
where  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  recognized ;  but 
impatient  to  get  forward,  and  bis  habit  of 
walking  coming  to  his  aid,  he  still  pushed 
on,  stopping  only  for  a  few  hours*  sleep  in 
some  brushwood  cottage  or  roadmender’s  hut, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  moonlight  upon 
the  snow  to  set  ont  again  without  waiting  for 
the  late  winter  dawn.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
be  had  reached  Olamecy  in  time  to  be  of  a 
slight  service  to  (me  who  in  his  hours  of  soli¬ 
tude  had  been  much  in  his  thoughts,  because 
her  name  bad  been  often  spoken  by  his  little 
Ernestine. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  bad  had  much 
time  for  thought  and  no  opportunity  to  drink, 
and  realizing  what  bis  love  of  liqnor  bad  cost 
him,  be  had  resolved  to  give  up  absolutely  and 
for  all  time  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  resolution 
had  seemed  easy  to  him  then,  but  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  bis  forced  march — all  the  more  weary 
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was  said  to  be  traveling  slowly  down  the  river, 
a  wall  of  heaped  up  blcxsks  of  ice.  Nicolas 
remained  outside,  and  Bellah  and  her  maid  Jus¬ 
tine  laid  wrappings  for  the  children  ready  at 
hand,  and  waited  for  what  might  come. 

^Tbe  church  clocks  had  just  struck  four  when 
a  distant  roar  was  heard,  like  a  railway  train 
crossing  a  bridge.  In  the  strong  moonlight 
could  plainly  be  seen  the  heaped  np  wall  mov¬ 
ing  down  with  awful  deliberation.  About  a 
hundred  yards  above  the  Bon  Berger  was 
moored  the  public  wash-house,  a  floating  struc¬ 
ture  fifty  feet  long.  The  wall  of  ice  bore  down 
upon  it  with  immense  force,  the  hawsers 
snapped  and  it  was  swept  directly  upon  the 
mission  b(»t.  A  cry  of  warning  went  np  from 
the  crowd  upon  the  bank,  and  snatching  np  the 
children,  Bellah  and  Justine  rushed  ont  upon 
the  platform.  A  hundred  hands  were  out¬ 
stretched  to  help.  The  children  were  taken 
from  their  arms  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  just  as  the  wash-house  bore  down  upon 
the  boat  some  one  lifted  Bellah  bodily  and 
set  her  down  upon  the  quay.  She  forgot  even 
her  children  as  with  beating  heart  she  looked 
to  see  the  Bon  Berger  crushed  to  atoms.  But 
as  the  square  prow  of  the  unwieldy  craft 
rushed  against  her  bow,  an  iron  boat  belonging 
to  the  wash-house  swung  between,  was 
squeezed  together  like  an  orange,  bent  almost 
« iWU.  by  Louiax  Hxymodr  Hodohtoh 


for  his  three  months  of  inaction — had  awak¬ 
ened  the  old  craving  and  he  was  thinking  long¬ 
ingly  of  the  cabaret,  which  without  ever  having 
seen  it,  be  knew  must  stand  in  the  outskirts 
of  Olamecy,  when  the  peril  of  the  mission 
boat,  the  opportunity  to  do  a  kindness  to  the 
young  woman  whom  he  bad  once  seen  with  his 
blind  child  upon  her  knee,  bad  changed  the 
current  of  his  thought.  He  walked  past  the 
cabaret  without  even  noticing  it,  and  having 
inquired  his  way  of  a  rural  guard  whom  the 
inundation  had  aroused  to  early  activity,  he 
struck  across  the  country  toward  the  bills,  his 
whole  mind  now  fixed  upon  bis  family.  He 
had  heard  nothing  from  them  since  they  had 
bidden  him  a  tearful  adieu  in  the  prison.  How 
was  it  faring  with  them? 

At  that  very  hour  Therese  and  her  children 
were  trudging  through  the  snow-covered  forest, 
bound  on  pilgrimage  to  Sainte  Marie  of  the 
Turning  btone.  The  recent  weeks  had  been 
very  hard  upon  Therese,  for  to  the  discomforts 
of  unusually  severe  weather  had  been  added 
the  bewildering  pain  of  an  incomprehensible 
change  in  George.  Incomprehensible  to  her, 
it  was  far  more  bewildering  to  the  boy  himself, 
who  could  not  understand  why  the  abtmdon- 
ment  of  hope  should  make  him  so  reckless  of 
doty,  so  cold  to  his  mother’s  reproaches,  so 
stolid  even  in  face  of  his  beloved  little  Ernes¬ 
tine’s  tears. 


For  with  George’s  departing  hope  had  also 
fled  his  belief  not  only  in  the  love  of  Jeans, 
but  also  in  his  very  existence.  He  had  prayed 
and  prayed  that  Ernestine’s  sight  might  be 
restored,  and  Jesus  had  not  made  Ernestine 
see.  The  light  that  for  m<mths  bad  illumined 
the  boy’s  soul  went  ont  and  left  him  blind  as 
little  Ernestine  herself,  and  with  no  strong 
brother  hand  to  lead  hin^  as  he  was  even  now 
leading  his  little  sister  over  the  rough  places 
in  their  forest  walk. 

For  in  despair  at  George’s  inexplicable 
moroeenesa,  and  unable]  to  endure  the  nno(m- 
trollable  grief  which  had  succeeded  Ernestine’s 
glad  patience  of  hope,  Th#r^  had  fallen 
back  upon  her  native  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
Ste.  Marie  of  the  Turning  Stone,  and  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  without 
waiting  for  tiie  return  of  spring.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  all  approved  of  the  pious  plan.  It  was 
long  since  any  one  from  Gnegnon  had  made  the 
pil^mage,  but  the  common  memory  was  well 
stored  with  tales  of  miracles  wrought  in  be¬ 
half  of  mothers  and  grandmothers  now  in 
glory,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  doubting  that 
the  Turning  Stone  was  as  efficacious  now  as 
fifty  years  ago.  For  were  not  the  virtues  of 
Sainte  Marie  as  permanent  as  heaven  itself? 
Sainte  Marie  Madeleine  who,  as  all  the  Morvan 
knows  was  shipwrecked  with  her  brother,  St. 
Lazarus,  and  her  sister,  Sainte  Martbe,  on  the 
coast  of  France  and  so  brought  the  Gospel  to 
the  Morvan,  where  living,  dying  and  being 
buried  they  had  ever  since  been  potent  to  work 
miracles.  And  so  the  neighbors  had  bestirred 
themselves  to  give  the  pilgrims  a  good  send- 
off;  every  one  contributing  somethuig  of  food 
or  wrappings  against  the  cold,  old  Marcel  going 
so  far  as  to  bring  for  Ernestine  a  dainty  Utile 
pair  of  sabots,  t£kt  would  have  bnraght  a  good 
price  in  the  August  fair  at  Autun. 

George  bad  submitted  to  the  bustle  and  ex¬ 
citement  without  protest  and  without  interest. 
If  his  mother  chose  to  commit  the  folly  of 
taking  Ernestine  (m  pilgrima^  of  course  he 
would  go  with  them,  but  he  knew  too  much 
now  to  believe  in  any  power  for  good  beyond 
what  he  could  himself  see  and  understand. 
He  trudged  silently  along  at  his  mother’s  side, 
carrying  the  wallet  of  provisions,  leading 
Ernestine  by  the  hand,  or  carrying  her  on  his 
back  when  the  way  was  rough  or  the  snow 
drifted.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  bright  days 
of  the  stormy  winter ;  the  sun  filtered  through 
the  bare  oe^  branches  and  made  exquisite 
tracery  on  the  snow,  the  crows  flew  cawing 
overhead,  dark  against  the  tender  blue  of  the 
winter  sky ;  there  was  a  vague  premonition  of 
spring  in  the  air,  that  warmed  the  boy’s  heart 
in  spite  of  his  gloom.  When  they  had  crested 
the  hill  and  the  eastern  slope  lay  before  them 
white  in  untrodden  parity,  the  gladness  of 
boyhood  came  over  him,  and  handing  the 
bundle  to  his  mother  he  squatted  upon  bis  heels 
and  taking  Ernestine  upon  his  knees  coasted 
down  the  long  reach  upcm  his  wooden  shoes, 
after  the  quickly  learned  fashion  of  Morvan 
boys.  The  exbiliration  of  the  long  slide  made 
his  blood  tingle,  and  when  Ernestine  laughed 
aloud,  gay  again  with  her  new  hope,  not  even 
the  conviction  that  disappointment  awaited 
her  could  bring  back  his  gloom  again. 

The  good  nuns  of  the  convent  reoeived  them 
kindly  when  as  dusk  was  falling  in  they 
reached  the  wild  valley  where  the  convent 
stands  on  a  bank  above  the  rapid  little  Cousin 
River.  They  were  full  of  admiration  of 
Th^rese’s  piety — p(x>r  Therdse  who  hardly  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  I — and  of  pity  for  little 
Ernestine’s  affliction.  Large,  placid,  fair- 
skinned  women  these  Nivemaise  nuns;  as  evi¬ 
dently  made  for  motherh(X)d  as  the  beautiful 
white  cows  of  their  country,  and  almost  as 
clearly  uncalled  to  sainthood,  sleepy  little 
Ernestine  would  have  been  fed.  undressed  and 
coddled  as  many  times  over  as  thsre  were  nuns 
in  the  convent  could  they  have  bad  their  way, 
though  Therese  could  not  but  smile  at  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  their  unaccustomed  ministrations. 

They  were  still  more  awkward,  good  kindly 
women!  when  it  canie  to  counselling  the  poor 
mother  as  to  the  best  means  of  propitiating  the 
saint— or  the  Turning  Stone,  they  were  not 
quite  sure  in  which  of  the  two  resided  the 
miracle  working  power.  No  miracle  had  in 
fact  been  wrought  in  their  day,  uid  the  con¬ 
vent  being  of  comparatively  recent  foundation, 
and  they  not  of  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
were  in  fact  not  so  familiar  with  the  legendary 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  Th^r^se  herself.  But 
they  all  agreed  that  a  vigil  in  tbe  chapel  wonld 
be  a  fitting  initiative,  and  the  Mother  Superior 
herself  offered  to  share  tbe  vigil  with  the 
weary  mother,  and  tbe  more  saintly  of  the 
sisterhood  What  glory  to  her  convent  if  in¬ 
deed  a  miracle  should  be  wrought  there ! 

(To  he  eontinued.) 
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Pure 


No  inferior  or  impure  ingredients  are 
used  in  Royal  for  the  purpose  of  cheapen¬ 
ing  its  cost;  only  the  most  highly  refined 
and  healthful.  '  ' 

‘  Royal  Baking  Powder  imparts  that 
peculiar  sweetness,  flavor  and  delicacy 
noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  biscuit,  rolls, 
etc.,  which  expert  pastry  cooks  declare  is 
unobtainable  by  the  use  of  any  other 
leavening  agent. 

■  ,,  Alum  is  used  in  iHaking  cheap  baking  powders.  If 

■you  want  to  imow  the  effect  of  alum  upon  the 
■  tender  linings  of  the  stomach,  touch  a  piece  to 
your  tongue.  You  can  raise  biscuit  with  alum 
baking  powder,  but  at  what  a  cost  to  health  1 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


ft  R«y.  Henry  T.  MoE'wen  D.  D. 

Christian  Growth. 

April  80.  First  the  seed.  Matt.  18 :  81, 82. 

May  1.  Growth  expected.  2  Pet.  8 :  18-18. 

2.  Growth  awaited.  Mark  11 :  12-11. 

8.  Frait-bearlng.  Gol.  1 :  1-10. 

1.  With  falness.  Eph.  4 :  1-15. 

6.  Have  I  Grown  ?  J  Matt.  7 :  18-18. 

8.  Topic— How  Christians  grow.  Mark  4  :  28-29. 

Seed,  soil,  climate,  and  cnltnre,  these  condi¬ 
tion  growth  and  harrests.  They  are  as  domi¬ 
nant  in  spiritual  as  in  material  lifA  They 
have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  sonl,  as 
well  as  with  the  growth  of  crops. 

The  kind  of  life  with  which  yon  begin  deter¬ 
mines  the  kind  of  life  with  which  yon  oon- 
tinne.  “Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  “  Some  months  ago  I  was  passing 
an  orchard  in  which  I  noticed  that  a  man  had 
recently  grafted  a  lot  of  yonng  trees.  It  flashed 
over  my  mindatonoe  that  he  had  been  cheated. 
I  asked  him  the  qnestion.  Tes,  said  be,  I 
planted  these  trees  for  Baldwins,  and  I  oalti- 
yated  them  for  Baldwins,  bat  they  proved  to  be 
crabs.  It  was  not  a  question  of  either  environ¬ 
ment,  onltivation,  or  expectation.  It  bad  to 
do  with  inherent  life.  Neither  onltivation  por 
association  could  change  that  fact.  Whatever 
time  and  care  he  had  given  to  them,  until 
they  were  grafted,  was  sheer  waste.  “Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles.”  Chritlian  life  ia  the  first  requisite 
of  Chri$tian  growth.  “That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  spirit*is  spirit.  ”  Ye  must  be  born  again, 
bom  from  above,  bom  of  the'  Spirit,  to  enter 
Ohrist’s  spiritnal  kingdom.  “  It  is  a  qnestion 
of  regeneration,  re-creation.  The  Gospel  is  a  per¬ 
manent  miracle.  What  God  does,  he  does  new 
^lew  heavens,  new  earth,  new  body,  new 
heart — ' '  Behold  I  make  all  things  new.  “  “  The 
creative  days  are  back  again.  It  is  God  at  first 
hand.  We  get  live  effects  direct  from 
God.” 

Soil  mast  be  studied  and  prepared  as  well  as 
seed  selected  and  sown.  Why  does  the  farmer 
wage  relentless  warfare  against  thorns  and 
briars?  It  is  because  the  soil  which  is  capable 
of  producing  them  is  capable  of  producing 
better  things.  Why  are  yon  shocked  at  drank- 
ards?  Wherefore  do  yon  hate  cheats  and 
frauds?  Why  is  virtuous  womanhood  de¬ 
throned,  and  the  prostitute  outcast?  It  is  be- 
oanse  parity  is  woman’s  right  and  dnty.  In¬ 
stinctively,  even  the  world  protests  against  a 
human  heart  wholly  given  over  to  eviL  This 
feeling  voices  the  conviction  that  it  was  created 
for  some  better  thing.  The  heart  wat  made  for 
Ood.  Only  when  surrendered  to  him  does  it 
either  become  or  achieve  its  best  The  Psalm- 


/t’s  in  the  Blood 

And  Therefore  the  Blood  Must  Be  I 
Purified  to  cure  Disease. 

In  the  blood — ^here  is  the  origin  of  a  ma-  | 
jority  of  human  ailments, — scrofula,  salt 
rheum,  pimples,  humors,  sores;  troubles  of  | 
the  stomach,  nerves,  liver  and  kidneys, 
all  have  their  starting  point  in  bad  blood,  ^ 
and  therefore  all  may  to  cured  by  purify¬ 
ing.  enrichiug  and  vitalizing  the  bloi^  I 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Psorlasls— “I  ■was  broken  out  with  a  very  | 
pecniiar  akin  diaeaae  which  phyaiciana  called 
MI  laala.  I  was  nearly  covered  with  white,  acaly. 
dry  acabe  that  itched  and  would  aometimea  bleed.  | 
I  beard  Hood’a  SaraaparilU  waa  a  great  bl<  od 
purifier  and  began  teking  It  and  it  haa  entirely 
relieved  we  from  thia  aeriona  troable.”  'W.  J.  | 
Cbook,  Jeannette.  Pa. 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

The  Beet  Medicine  Money  Can  Buy.  I 


ist  gave  the  tmth  acenrate  expression.  “My 
heart  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  Gk>d.  “ 
It  is  the  richest  soil,  which,  left  to  itself, 
grows  the  greatest  profnsion  of  weeds.  This 
very  wealth  of  wickedness  becomes  a  pyopheoy 
of  poesible  righteonsness.  Therefore  the  old 
saint  cried  ont,  “O,  take  my  heart.  Lord,  for 
I  cannot  give  it  to  thee:  and  when  thou  hast 
it,  O  keep  it,  for  I  cannot  keep  it  for  thee : 
and  save  me  in  spite  of  myself,  for  Jesns 
Ohrist’s  sake.”  Let  the  falness  of  God’s  in¬ 
coming,  and  the  constancy  and  completeness 
of  his  indwelling  oast  ont  the  defiling  and 
defying  demons. 

Climate  conditions  crops.  The  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  Christians  owes  it  to  the  coming 
generations  of  Christians  that  they  shonld  live 
under  snnnier  skies,  and  breathe  a  purer  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  very  air  we  breathe  is  surcharged 
with  materiality,  not  spirituality.  The  press¬ 
ing  question  of  every  day  is,  are  you  rich?  not 
are  yon  righteons?  One  day  in  the  week,  we 
hear  the  God  of  Sinai  command,  “Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.  ’  ’  Six  days  in 
the  week,  we  hear  Mammon  command,  “Thon 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.’’  The 
mnltitndes  seem  to  obey  Mammon.  Almighty 
God  must  always  ontweigh  almighty  dollar. 
From  an  illustrious  past  we  have  received 
governments  which  we  did  not  fonnd,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  we  neither  devised  nor  en¬ 
dowed.  Let  onr  oontribntion  to  the  coming 
years  be  an  atmosphere  which  is  favorable  to 
spiritnal  life. 

“And  my  Father  is  the  hnsbandman. ’’  It 
is  he  who  lope  off  and  bums  np  nnfmitfnl 
branches.  He  purges  fertile  branches  that  they 


may  bear  richer  olnsters.  “Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.  So 
shall  ye  be  my  disciples.”  A  disciple  is  a 
learner.  Learning  from  Christ  begets  likeness 
to  Christ.  Nothing  else  is  so  acceptable  to 
God.  _ 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  has  been  formed  in  Rome,  » 
speaker  before  an  English  Christian  Endeavor 
convention  said,  “The  yonng  people’s'*' move¬ 
ment  and  the  Romish  Church  are  opposing 
forces,  for  Christian  Endeavor  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  Protestantism.  ’  ’ 


Windsor  Castle  is  the  subject  of  the  fonrth 
paper  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  Lon¬ 
don  Convention  series.  The  writer  says : 
“Were  it  granted  the  European  traveler  to 
visit  but  one  royal  residence,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wonld  choose  Windsor  Castle.  Not 
alone  because  it  is  the  home  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  for  she  has  other  residences;  nor 
because  of  its  easy  access  from  London,  though 
that  is  fortunate;  but  because  so  much  of 
blood-stained  history,  of  death’s  subduing 
power,  of  Christian  art,  are  crowded  within 
the  great,  irregular  pile  that  dominates  the 
peaceful  level  of  an  English  landscape.” 
Windsor  Endeavorers  are  becoming  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Convention,  and  are  expecting 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  many  Christian 
Endeavorers  from  abroad.  Mr.  Knight  Chaplin 
delivered  his  Dissolving  Lecture  on  World¬ 
wide  Endeavor  at  Windsor  lately,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Local  Christian  Endeavor 
Union.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Anbrey  presided. 
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THE  PLODDER’S  PETITION. 


THE  BEST  LIFE. 

It  takes  a  little  child  to  ask  a  deep  question. 
A'man  who  can  answer  all  a  child’s  questions 
right  need  fear  no  other  examination,  for  first 
or  last,  the  child  probes  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  and  puts  his  finger  on  the  problems  of 
life. 

A  few  days  ago  a  little  boy  was  looking  at  a 
row  of  books  on  a  shelf,  when  his  eye  caught 
the  title.  The  Ideal  Life.  It  happened  within 
onr  hearing,  and  we  heard  him  say:  “The 
ideal  life,  what  does  that  mean,  father?’’ 
”Oh, ’’  the  father  said,  “it  means  the  best  life 
of  all,  the  highest  life  there  is,  a  perfect  kind 
of  life.’’  Then  the  little  fellow  looked  np 
earnestly,  and  said:  “Is  it  the  kind  thee  is 
liring?”  We  will  not  report  the  rest  of  the 
conversation,  bnt  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
qnery  made  an  impression  on  the  father,  and 
it  made  him  face  his  life  and  ask  the  question 
over  to  himself.  After  all,  is  there  any  deeper 
question  than  that  which  anybody  oonld  ask? 
“Am  I  living  the  highest  kind  of  life  there 
is?’’  It  is  a  question  which  we  rather  shy 
from.  We  prefer  to  discuss  some  abstract  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  all  primed  with  onr  views  on  the 
great  theological  subjects  of  the  day,  and  we 
are  sure  we  can  pronounce  on  the  correctness 
of  this  theory  or  that,  bat  suddenly  a  little 
child’s  question  brings  us  out  of  an  abstract 
world  into  a  vitally  real  one,  where  the  main 
issue  is.  What  kind  of  a  life  am  I  making? 

Those  other  questions  may  be  important, 
often  they  are  extremely  important,  but  here 
is'one  which  in  importance  swallows  up  all  the 
others,  as  Aaron’s  serpent  swallowed  the 
magician’s  serpents.  It  is  well  to  ask,  and  to 
ask  seriously,  if  onr  views  of  redemption  are 
right,  but  a  still  more  leading  question  is, 
“Am  I  myself  a  redeemed  man,  whose  nature 
has  been  changed  through  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God?’’  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  correct 
views  on  the  doctrine  of.  holiness,  bnt  your 
neighbors  and  your  little  boy  are  asking 
whether  you  are  living  the  holy  life  or  not. 
That  is  what  they  are  interested  in,  and  we 
believe,  in  all  reverence,  that  that  is  what  God 
is  interested  in.  It  is  of  doubtful  value  to 


Help  me  to  long  for  mental  grace 
To  struggle  with  the  commonplace 
I  daily  find. 

May  little  deeds  not  bring  to  f  mlt 
A  crop  of  little  thought  to  suit 
A  shriveled  mind. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cared 


I  do  not  ask  for  place  among 
Great  thinkers  who  have  taught  and  sung 
And  scorned  to  bend 
Under  the  trifles  of  the  hour— 

I  only  would  not  lose  the  power 

To  comprehend.  —Th«  Independent. 


with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  must  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  dlrwtly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  bestiibysioians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  o  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed 
cf  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best  blood 
pnriflers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh.  Send 

for  testimonials,  free.  _ 

F.  J.  CHBNKY  A  CO.,  Props,,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  76c.  .. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Lord,  let  not  be  too  content 
With  life  in  trifling  service  spent— 

Make  me  aspire  1 

When  days  with  petty  cares  are  fllled 
Let  me  with  fleeting  thoughts  be  thrilled 
Of  something  higher  I 


contend  for  a  “faith”  which'  one  does  not 
illustrate  in  his  own  life,  for  the  world  makes 
its  estimate  of  spiritual  values  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  in  real  life.  We  believe  in  mag¬ 
netic  needles  because  they  always  point  the 
way  they  profess  to.  They  have  nothing  of 
any  importance  to  say  of  their  theory  of  the 
pole  star,  but  they  so  consistently  point  to  it 
that  they  are  safe  guides,  the  world  over. 
Ohristians  do  not  enough  think  of  the  little 
boy’s  practical  question:  “Is  it  the  kind  thee 
is  living,  this  best  life?”  How  it  tests  us  I 
We  start  off  on  an  eloquent  strain  about  the 
glorious  Christian  life,  the  cleansed  and  per¬ 
fect  heart,  the  victory  over  sin,  the  sweetness 
of  the  new  nature,  the  ontreaohing  love  and 
gentleness — in  a  word,  the  ideal  life;  when 
suddenly  some  babe,  some  suckling,  looks  up 
and  asks,  “Do  you  mean  your  kind  of  life?” 
and  some  neighbor  wonders  why  one  who  can 
describe  it  so  well  doesn’t  illustrate  it  as  well. 
Ah,  friends,  nobody  need  throw  stones  here, 
and  say,  “He  means  you.”  The  best  of  us 
need  to  ask  the  little  boy’s  question  and  face 
life  itself.  The  best  life  there  is  has  been 
lived  once,  and  his  kind  of  life  is  the  life  for 
ns  to  live.  “Is  it  the  kind  thee  is  living?” — 
The  Friend. _ 

DECEIVING  MOTHER. 

Adelaide  Davis  Reynolds- 

“I’m  hungry,”  announced  Charlie  for  the 
fourth  time  that  afternoon.  We  children  were 
playing  store  out  behind  the  house. 

“Let’s  have  some  more  crackers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Allie,  it’s  your  turn  to  go  in  after 
them.  ’  ’ 

Father  always  kept  a  barrel  of  crackers  in  a 
comer  of  the  pantry,  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
brisk  demands  our  appetites  made  upon  moth¬ 
er’s  baking. 

“Go  in  careful,  now,  so  mother  won’t  hear 
you,”  admonished  Charlie;  “  ’cause,  when  |I 
went  in  last  time,  she  said  seemed  as  ’o  we’d 
eat  her  out  o’  house  and  home.  She’s  in  the 
sitting-room  sewing,  and  she  won’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  if  you  don’t  rattle  the  door- 
latch.  Hurry  up,  now,  slow-poke  1” 

Little  Allie  hesitated,  a  troubled  look  creep¬ 
ing  over  her  sweet,  serious  face.  She  loved 
to  do  things  for  people,  and  have  everybody 
happy,  but  still — 

“I’d  rather  ask  mother  first,  ”  she  faltered. 

“Tes,  and  have  her  say,  ‘No,  you’ve  had 
crackers  enough,  ’  I  s’pose,  ’  ’  retorted  Charlie, 
impatiently. 

“But,”  insisted  little  Allie,  faintly,  “if 
mother  don’t  want  us  to  have  ’em,  ’twould  be 
wrong  to  take  ’em.”  < 

‘  *  Huh  I  ’  ’  cried  Charlie,  contemptuously ;  “I’ll 
go  myself,  ’fraid-catl”  And  off  he  ran,  his 
curls  shaking  and  shining  in  the  sunny  air. 

He  lifted  the  door-latch  lightly,  and  stole 
into  the  kitchen,  'l^other  was  singing  softly 
to  herself,-  at  her  sewing,  in  the  next  roomJ 
Charlie  tiptoed  to  the  open  door,  and  looked 
ip.  Pretty,  t)right,  busylittie^x^therl  There 
were  the  trousers  he  had  tom  so  dreadfully- the 
other  day,  when  Smith’s  dog  had  mn’at  hinv 
and  he  Had  climbed  the  fence.  How  neatly  shd 
had  mended  tl|iem,  apd  the  stookii^ps,  tool  And 


now  she  was  cutting  out  the  girls’  new  dresses. 
Mother  had  lots  to  do,  he  reflected,  and 
oughtn’t  to—  be —  plagued.  Just  then  her 
singing  took  words.  “Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still 
and  slumber,”  she  sang  tenderly.  Charlie 
had  often  known  the  comfort  of  that  hymn, 
with  those  arms  close  about  him,  and  those 
lips  bmshing  the  curls  of  his  weary  little  head. 
He  marched  boldly  into  the  other  room,  and 
stood,  smiling  but  anxious,  before  his  mother. 

“We  want  something  t’  eat,  mother,”  he 
ventured.  “Can’t  we  have  a  cracker?” 

Mother  laughed.  “What I  Hungry  again? 
Don’t  seem  possible!  Well,  yon  may  get  a 
couple  of  crackers  apiece;  and  there’s  a  jar 
of  new  cookies  on  the  broad  shelf— you  may 
each  have  one  of  those.  Bnt,  remember,  no 
more  till  supper- time.  ” 

A  moment  later,  Charlie  joined  ns  children 
behind  the  house.  “Two  crackers  and  a 
cookie  apiece  I”  he  proclaimed  jubilantly. 

Bnt  little  Allie  drew  back  in  deep  distress. 

“I  dont  want  any,”  she  said,  sadly.  Her 
lips  quivered,  and  tears  shone  in  her  eyes. 

Charlie  could  not  bear  that.  “Take  em, 
goosie,  ”  he  said  tolerantly.  “Mother  said  we 
oonld  have  ’em.  S’pose  I’m  afraid  to  ask 
mother?” 

So  little  Allie  took  her  share  with  the  rest. 
“Charlie,  you  nice  boy,  you!”  she  exclaimed 
contentedly.  — Selected. 

LAMENT  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

My  brother  'Will,  he  need  to  he 
The  nicest  kind  .of  girl ; 

He  wore  a  little  dress  like  me,- 
And  had  his  hair  in  corL 

We  played  with  dolls  and  tea-sets  then. 

And  every  kind  of  toy: 

But  all  those  good  old  times  are  gone— 

Will  turned  into  a  boy.  ' 

Mamma  has  made  him  little  suits. 

With  pockets  aU  complete ;  < 

And  cut  oil  all  his  yellow  curls  i 

And  packed  them  up  so  neat. 

And  Will,  he  was  so  pleased,  I  b’lieve 
He  almost  Jumped  with  Joy  ; 

But  I  must  own  I  didn’t  like 
Will  turned  into  a  boy. 

And  now  he  plays  with  horrid  toits 
I  don’t  know  how  to  spin ; 

And  marbles  that  I  try  to  shoot. 

But  never  hit  or  win ; 

And  leap  frog— I  can’t  give  a  **  back  ” 

Like  Charley,  Frank  or  Roy— 

Oh,  no  one  knows  how  bad  I  feel 

'  Since  Will  has  turned  a  boy  1 

I  have  to  wear  frocks  Just  the  same. 

And  now  they’re  mostly  white ; 

I  have  to  sit  and  Just  be  good, 

'While  Will  can  climb  and  light, 

Bnt  I  must  keep  my  dresses  nice. 

And  wear  my  hair  in  curl; 

And  worse— oh,  worsest  thing  of  all— 

I  have  to  stay  a  girl  1— Selected. 

“But  you  are  not  blindl”  “No,  Bor.  lam 
deaf  and  dumb.  ”  “But  your  sign  says  blind.  ” 
“Oh,  begorral  It’s  the  wrong  board  I’ve 
brought.  ’’—Life. 
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JACK’S  PIX>V6HINO. 

Mabelle  P.  Clapp. 

Oat  in  the  field  in  the  ennshiny  weather 
Jack  and  the  farm  boy  are  pionKhing  together. 

The  dandelions  in  bkwm  by  the  wall 
Twinkle  gayly  at  Jack  ;  and  the  robins  call 
From  the  apple-tree  boughs,  “  Ho,  Jack !  liook  here!  ” 
While  the  chlpmnnks  are  chattering,  “  Come  Jack,  my 
dear  1 " 

Bat  Jack  keeps  on  wiUi  his  plonghiog. 

The  plongh  is  high,  and  the  dimpled  hands 
Mast  reach  for  the  handles,  'twixt  which  be  stands. 
The  south  wind  lifts  the  loose  brown  rings 
’Neath  the  sailor  hat  with  its  fiying  strings. 

And  kisses  the  lips  pressed  tightly  together. 

When  ont  in  the  fields  in  the  sunshiny  weather 
Jack  lends  a  hand  with  the  plooghing. 

Up  and  down  the  long  farrows  brown 
He  manfnlly  trudges,  a  tiny  frown 
On  tbe  smooth  broad  brow,  so  earnest  is  be. 

”  We  has  snch  lots  of  work  to  do,  Jim,  hasn't  we  ? 

If  I  didn’t  help  yon,  now  what  would  yon  do  7  ” 

Says  Jim,  "Master  Jack,  if  it  wasn’t  for  you 
rd  never  be  done  with  the  ploughing.” 

The  sun  grows  hot,  the  lasy  breeze 
Scarce  stirs  tbe  booghs  of  the  apple  trees. 

The  soft  earth  clings  to  the  moist  little  hands. 

When,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  a  farrow,  he  stands 
And  looks  toward  home,  ”  My  mamma,  I  guess. 

Will  be  ’fraid  ’tboat  a  man  in  the  house  unless 
1  did  come  home  from  ploughing.” 

Such  a  dirty  boy  as  runs  home  at  last ! 

Such  a  dirty  boy  I  but  mamma  holds  him  fast. 

And  kisses  the  dimples  that  come  and  go 
As  he  tells  of  tbe  morning’s  fun,  till  lo ! 

Tbe  white  lids  droop  o’er  the  eyes  of  brown. 

And  in  the  meadows  of  Slumber-town 
Jack  still  goes  on  with  bis  ploughing.— Zion’s  Herald. 
WasT  Roxbdbt,  Mass. 

MPBINOTIDE. 

Dear  Conductor  :  On  the  first  of  April  I  saw 
the  first  pair  of  bluebirds  this  spring.  I  was 
sitting  cm  the  sonth  porch  and  happened  to  oast 
mj  eyes  in  the  direction  of  a  clomp  of  elms. 
The  top  of  one  of  these  trees  blew  off  some 
time  ago,  learing  a  six-foot  stamp  standing. 

There,  on  top  of  the  stomp,  stood  the  female 
bloebird  moonting  goard  while  the  male  ex¬ 
plored  ao  old  woodpecker  hole.  In  a  moment 
he  went  to  her  side  and  they  seemed  to  con* 
Terse  a  little,  after  which  he  went  on  doty  and 
she  took  her  tom  at  the  hole. 

They  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  plan, 
for  pretty  soon  the  male  alighted  on  a  tree 
near  by  and  snng  his  sweetest  song  for  me. 

All  these  performances  were  seen  through 
the  opera  glass  for  I  was  afraid  of  scaring  them 
away  if  I  approached  too  near. 

Three  or  four  days  later  they  came  op  to  oor 
old  apple  tree,  warbled  a  few  moments  and 
then  flew  away.  I  got  a  better  glimpse  of 
them  this  time.  The  male  is  a  regular  beauty 
with  the  sky  on  his  back  and  pale  orange  color 
on  his  breast,  which  latter  gives  him  the  name 
of  “bine  robin.”  A  meadowlark  lives  in  a 
pasture  fleld  below  the  house  and  comes^every 
morning  to  a  certain  tall^loonst  tree  where  he 
preens  his  feathers  and  sings  his  morning  song 
of  praise.  I  often  get  the  glass  and  aatoh 
him  arrange  the  feathers  of  his  black  crescent. 

A  pair  of  song-sparrows  are  haunting  their 
usual  place,  a  clump  of  blaokberry  bashes  in  a 
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Aubergler’sKsSiSi 

Lactucarium 

• 

Used  with  marked  sucoees  in  Europe  for  ; 
half  century,  in  cases  of  BroncUtis,  ' 
Whoopins  Con  A  Catarrh,  Aerhme,  end  ■ 
CoWts :  also  for  uteatinal  Nenralcia,  Pal-  ’ 
pitatiea  of  tbe  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  ; 
ocadltloea  requiring  asdathra  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hartriag  Cough  la  . 
Pulmsas  ly  cases  and  giva  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
tothapansnt.  Public  spsaksia  and  sing-  ' 
are  Sad  thsm  almost  inifisiissssiils.  : 

e.  rouoBiiA  *  oo.,  hbw  tork  i 
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is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish;  it  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid 
form.  There  is  no  dust ‘and  no  odor,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant  polish  without  labor.  It 
has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 

earth.  J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


corner  of  the  fleld.  They  have  nested  here  for 
three  years  in  succession  and  I  hope  they  will 
keep  it  up.  When  1  pick  blackberries  I  have  a 
good  chance  to  watch  them. 

Last  week  I  saw  a  kill  deer  ranning  over  the 
ground  as  smoothly  as  a  duck  glides  through 
the  water.  In  the  evening  of  April  6,  I  heard 
the  first  crickets  singing.  It  was  a  clear  moon¬ 
light  night  and  as  I  sat  on  the  porch  and  heard 
the  little  fiddlers  I  thought  spring^must  be  here, 
sure. 

With  the  first  flowers  came  the  honey  bees 
for  their  share,  and  about  the  same  time  some 
gnats  and  flies  crept  out  of  their  hiding  places. 

A  day  or  so  later  a  stray  mosquito  wandered 
listlessly  to  and  fro.  About  the  earliest  beetle 
to  show  up  in  spring  is  (so  far  as  I  have  seen) 
the  six-spotted  lady  beetle,  commonly  known 
as  “Lady-bug.”  I  found  some  the  first  and 
second  days  of  this  month.  Last  Sunday  I 
heard  the  sad,  sweet  notes  of  the  turtle-dove 
in  the  orchard  below  the  house.  That  mourn¬ 
ful  “coo,  coo,  000-00,  000,  coo”  does,  indeed, 
sound  like  summer. 

A  pair  of  cardinals  (I  think)  are  nesting  in 
a  neighboring  pine  tree  which  has  always  been 
a  favorite  with  them.  They  generally  come 
around  to  my  box  in  the  morning  for  some 
breakfast. 

In  the  evening  I  love  to  watch  the  flocks  of 
blackbirds  which  pass  on  their  way  to  a  grove 
of  oaks  near  by.  They  seem  very  cheerful  and 
merry. 

April  14.  Those  bluebirds  are  going  to  build 
in  that  old  stump  for  sure.  I  see  them  around 
there  every  day  now,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for 
they  are  pretty  shy  around  here  having  been 
soared  away  by  the  small  boy  and  his  air  gun. 

Tours  respectfully,  Jenny  Wren. 

WooBTBB,  Ohio. 


LISTEN ! 

Life  is  dear 
Even  here. 

Blue  above, 

You  to  love. 

Purely,  purely,  purely. 

When  you  next  hear  the  blue  birds  sing,  just 
notice  if  they  say  those  words  to  you. 


FARM,  UARDEN  AND  H0C8EH0LD. 

A  small  patch  of  white  clover  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  near  a  poultry  yard,  and  if  when 
sowing  the  clover  seed  it  is  mixed  with  one- 
half  its  bulk  of  lawn  grass,  tbe  mixture  will  be 
all  the  better.  In  the  fail,  sow  a  small  piece 
of  rye  which  will  give  early  gathering;  a  few 
square  feet  sowed  broadcast  with  a  mixture  of 
mustard,  radish,  lettuce,  kale,  or  rape  come 
in  finely  for  feeding  at  a  later  period.  In  win¬ 
ter,  good  clover  hay  should  be  steeped  in  warm 
water,  thickened  with  meal  and  bran,  and 
then  fed. 

Success  with  Flower  Seeds.— Provided  the 
soil  is  in  a  proper  state,  flower  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  April,  M^y  and 
June.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  soil  beoomes  dry  and  easily  crumbled, 
after  the  spring  frosts  have  disappeared.  Th«y 
xnMj  also  be  sown  in  prepared  beds  '  of  light, 
rich  soil,  and  transplaniM  into  the  garden. 
The  fonner  is  tlM  more  simple  method,  but  not 
always  as  satlafaoto^.  The  better  pUn  is  to 
sow  all  fine  seeds  under  glass  in  a  greenhouse, 
hot-bed,  or  In  the  house.  As  to  the  depth  to 
which  seeds  should  be  covered,  the  best  general 


rule  is  to  cover  fine  seeds  very  lightly,  just 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun ;  and  in 
dry  weather  a  sprinkling  of  damp  moss  is  very 
useful.  With  very  fine  seeds  it  is  best  to  sow 
on  the  surface,  and  press  them  lightly  into 
tbe  soil.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
failure  is  in  sowing  the  seeds  too  deep,  and 
seedsmen  are  unjustly  censored,  when  the 
fault  lies  with  the  cultivator.  For  sowing 
seeds,  shallow  boxes  two  to  three  inches  deep, 
and  covered  with  a  light  of  glass  and  with 
open  seams  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  water 
can  drain  through  quickly,  are  best.  The  best 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  leaf- 
mold  and  light,  rich  garden  loam,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve;  then  fill  your  pots,  pans,  or  boxes 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim ;  press  the  soil 
firmly  and  evenly.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  it  is  best 
to  water  freelv  a  day  or  two  before  sowing  the 
seed,  to  enable  the  surplus  water  to  drain  off. 
After  they  are  sown  cover  slightly  with  fine 
soil ;  carefully  water  with  a  fine  rose  or  spray. 
When  they  are  designed  to  be  grown  in  the 
house,  the  temperature  should  be  as  near  sixty 
degrees  as  possible ;  place  them  in  a  light  win¬ 
dow  facing  south  or  east.  The  importance  of 
uniform  attention  to  watering  may  be  best 
learned  by  experience  and  observation,  but  the 
inexperienced  cultivator  may  be  reminded  that 
to  omit  a  single  watering  and  allow  tbe  young 
plant-germs  from  seed  to  remain  in  a  parched 
state,  or  a  too  frequent  indiscriminate  water¬ 
ing,  usually  leads  to  tbe  eventual  loss  of  the 
whole.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  them  into  other  boxes  or  pots, 
placing  them  about  one  inch  apart  each  way ; 
they  must  be  shaded  for  a  few  days  from  tbe 
sun,  until  they  are  established.  When  large 
enough  they  cao  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and 
kept  until  the  proper  season  for  planting  in  the 
garden. 

Those  fiower  lovers  whose  day  is  full  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  household  occupations  will  find  hardy 
perennial  plants  more  satisfactory,  all  things 
considered,  than  any  others.  They  require  the 
least  care.  Once  established,  they  are  good  for 
years.  Nearly  all  of  them  blossom  profusely 
and  are  brilliant  in  color.  The  dicentra,  the 
peony  and  the  lily  of  the  vidley  are  early 
bloomers.  A  little  later  the  herbaceous  spireeas 
will  appear  upon  the  scene,  followed  by  tbe 
larkspurs  and  the  earlier  phloxes.  Then  comes 
the  hollyhock— perhaps  tbe  most  attractive  of 
all  our  hardy  plants— and  the  new  mdbeckia, 
which  is  the  moat  brilliant  of  all  plants  when 
in  the  prime  of  its  golden  glory,  and  the  late 
varieties  of  phlox  will  prolong  the  dazzling 
pageant  of  late  autumn’s  splendor  until  the 
withering  touch  of  the  frost  is  laid  upon  every¬ 
thing  in  tbe  garden. 

Old  Fashioned  Gingerbread.- One  of  our 
subscribers,  who  was  interested  in  the  “Little 
Gingerbreaid  Cards,  ”  published  in  our  columns 
a  short  time  since,  has  sent  for  the  receipt. 
Our  friend  thinks  she  can  make  some  that  will 
have  the  oldtime  flavor.  We  hope  she  will 
snooeed.  This  is  the  way  they  were  made : 
Two  cupfuls  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  one  cup¬ 
ful  melted  batter,  two  eggs,  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  ^nger,  just  flour 
soflBoient  to  roll  out.  Bake  in  two  long  tins; 
mark  with  a  knife  half  an  inch  apart  on  top, 
or  ont  in  small  squares,  if  preferred. 

8.  T.  P. 


Old  Saulsbery:  “Hullo,  fellow!  whatareyou 
doing  here?”  Bostic:  “Only  courtin',  sir, 
I’se  courtin’  Mary.”  “Nonsense!  what  do 
yon  want  a  lantern  for?  Do  yon  think  I  used 
one  when  I  was  a  young  man?”  “No,  sir,  I 
don’t  think  you  did,  judgin’  by  t’  missis.”— 
Fun. 
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The  Dowager 

^  CORSET 


FOR  STOUT 
FIGURES 

Worn  by  thousands  and 
endorsed  by  them  as 

The  Best  Corset 

ever  produced. 

Made  in  Four  Lengths — Extra  Long, 
Long,  Medium,  Short  Sizes  22  to  43  in. 
Style  550,  Heavy  Contille,  Sateen  strips. 
Sizes  22  to  30,  $2.oo;  31  to  36,  $2.25; 
y  37  to  43,  $2.50.  White,  Drab,  Black. 
Style  550,  Summer  Netting. 

(White  only.)  Sizes  and  prices  same 
as  above. 


JHE  DeWAOER  CORSET 


Is  sold  by  iFadiiia  d>-slers  oYrrynhcrr.  Ask  joar  dealer  FIBST.  If  he  eaa’t  sapply  job,  a 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

HKBOBS  AND  HEROISM. 

II. 

The  meaning  which  we  fonnd  in  the  Samson 
story  last  week  is  a  perfectly  fair  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  all  the  hero  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  their  difference  from 
the  epics  of  other  peoples.  The  stories  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  of  Joshua  and  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  and  David  are  epic  stories,  as  fall 
of  achievement  and  wordless  suffering,  as 
anblime  in  their  pathos  and  power,  self-con- 
quest,  submission,  as  intense  in  passion,  as 
compelling  in  charm,  as  representatively  human 
in  their  love,  longing,  energy,  woe,  as  the 
stories  of  Hector  or  Agamemnon,  of  Ulysses  or 
Priam.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
them  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  perceived,  when  he  said  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Israel  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
They  had  ail  the  foibles,  weaknesses,  crimes 
of  the  worthies  of  Greece  and  India  and  the 
Northland,  bnt  the  vision  and  faculty  divine 
were  also  theirs ;  they  alone  of  all  the  heroes 
of  old  were  aware  of  God.  Their  story  is  in¬ 
spired,  not  because  inspired  men  wrote  it,  bnt 
because  they  were  inspired  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Divine. 

The  Greek  epic  had  indeed  its  revelation  for 
the  world,  the  revelation  of  the  beantifnl; 
bnt  the  message  of  the  Hebrew  epics  is  that 
the  Beautiful  is  also  the  Good  and  the  True. 
To  the  Greek  these  were  three,  as  were  the 
highest  gods  in  his  pantheon.  To  the  Hebrew 
they  were  one  and  oonld  all  be  expressed  by 
the  one  word  Ood.  It  is  this  that  raises  the 
heroism  of  the  Hebrew  heroes  so  far  above 
that  of  all  others,  whether  they  be  demi-gods 
or  men.  The  Hebrews’  vision  of  the  good 
might  be  as  limited  as  their  notions  of  the 
true  and  beantifnl  were  crude  and  barbaric, 
and  as  their  thonght  of  God  fell  short  of  his 
true  character,  bat  the  three  were  never  sep¬ 
arated.  There  was  no  schism  between  the 
moral  and  the  physical  and  the  intelleotnal,  all 
found  their  scarce  and  centre  in  God.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  that  which  has  puzzled 
philosophers,  the  fact  that  not  to  artistic 
Greece  or  philosophic  India,  bnt  to  the  child¬ 
like  and  immature  Hebrew,  first  came  the  great 
idea  of  unity,  the  pivotal  idea  of  the  nniverse, 
of  religion,  science,  art.  In  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  fancy  of  the  Greek  the  divine  light 
was  refracted  into  a  rainbow ;  the  simple  rev¬ 
erence  of  the  Hebrew  gathered  all  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  into  white.  To  the  Greek  the 
difference  between  evil  and  good  was  as  that 
of  one  color  from  another ;  to  the  Hebrew  it 
was  as  that  of  darkness  from  light. 

Now  this  deepest  of  all  thonghts,  unity,  was 
first  tanght,  not  injphilosophio  terms,  bnt  in 
the  universal  form  of  epic.  Take  the  story  of 
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Abraham,  for  example,  which  is  in  fact  the 
story  of  the  first  emergence  of  the  monotheis¬ 
tic  idea,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cosmical  fact, 
unity.  It  is  epic  pare  and  simple.  The  lovely 
pastoral  life,  the  clnstered  tents  under  the 
terebinths  of  Mamre,  where  the  Sheik  from 
the  far  East,  the  father  of  his  olan,  lived 
peaoefnl  and  honored  among  the  native  peoples 
of  a  strange  land — these  are  the  property  of 
epic.  The  story  tells  ns  not  a  word  of  the 
tremendons  soul  struggle  through  which  Abra¬ 
ham  must  have  passed  in  his  Obaldsean  home, 
when  the  impulse  took  possession  of  him,  im¬ 
perative  as  the  voice  of  God,  saying,  “Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and 
from  thy  father’s  house  .  .  .  and  in  thee  shall 
all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  ’  ’  Only 
through  Isaiah  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of  it  in 
his  “Thus  saith  Jehovah  who  redeemed  Abra¬ 
ham.’’  Here  in  Genesis  all  is  simple,  direct 
narrative,  an  ntter  absence  of  the  snbjeotive. 

The  Iliad  has  nothing  more'artleasly  objective 
than  the  significant  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
three  strangers  to  the  patriarch’s  tent,  the 
simple  hospitality,  the  reverence  jnst  as  simple, 
when  Abraham  discovers  the  divine  natnre 
of  his  gnest.  There  is  Greece  and  India  and 
the  Northland  over  again  in  the  episodes  of 
Gerar  and  Egypt,  when  the  fatal  beanty  of  the 
superficial  and  selfish  Sarah  so  nearly  wrecked 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Then  comes  the  heroic 
incident  of  the  resone  of  Lot:  the  sudden 
arming  for  war,  when  the  news  was  brought 
Abraham  that  his  clansman  had  become  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  oonfiiot  between  two  great 
leagues  of  Eastern  potentates,  the  swift  onmsh* 
ing  march  at  the  head  of  his  three  hundred 
and  ten  retainers,  the  noble  refusal  to  profit 
by  the  spoil  of  triumph.  In  the  very  spirit  of 
the  epic  is  the  weak  snbservienoe  of  the  hero 
to  his  womankind,  in  the  honsehold  jealonsies 
between  the  tme  wife  and  the  slave-mother 
of  the  first-bom  son ;  the  feminine  disregard  of 
oonseqnenoes  in  the  banishment  of  the  slave 
mother  and  her  son,  and  the  divine  interposi¬ 
tion,  turning  aside  the  natural  oonseqnenoes 
of  this  freak  of  Jealous  oraelty.  Epio  rises  to 
its  highest  expression  in  the  joy  over  the  birth 
of  Isaac  and  the  aTerted  tragedy  of  his  saori- 
floe— bnt  still  it  reads  like  Homer:  and  the 


noblest  poet  of  the  human  race  rises  to  no 
nobler  fiight  than  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
(jrenesis.  And  it  is  in  this  epic  story,  external, 
objective,  withont  introspection  or  analysis, 
that  we  find  that  revelation  of  unity,  the  one 
God,  the  one  race  in  whom  all  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  oonolnsions  of  modem  philoso¬ 
phy,  of  all  the  half- grasped  prophecies  of 
modem  science. 

Still  more  of  epic  character  has  the  story  of 
Jacob,  with  twice  as  mnoh  of  religions  char¬ 
acter.  The  amazing  troth  of  the  power  of 
man  with  God  emerges  from  this  story  of 
Jacob’s  intrigning  with  his  mother  to  seonre 
his  father’s  blessing,  his  far  wandering  to  the 
ancient  seat  of  his  father’s  house,  his  beantifnl 
love  story,  his  fiight  from  Padan-aram  with 
all  his  fiocks  and  herds  and  children,  his  fear 
of  his  brother  Esau,  his  oonfiiot  with  God. 
Nothing  in  the  Uiad  can  surpass  it,  especially 
as  the  dark  shadows  gather  over  his  later  life. 

Read  as  plain  history  there  is  mnoh  In  Jacob’s 
story  to  perplex  ns ;  that  it  has  not  more  deeply 
perplexed  ns  only  shows  how  snperfioially  and 
thonghtlessly  we  read  the  Old  Testament.  Bnt 
read  as  an  epio,  as  a  part,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  parts,  of  the  world’s  heritage  of 
noble  thoughts,  it  is  fall  of  power.  Not  that 
the  story  is  not  historical,  bnt  that  it  is  more 
than  historical ;  like  Michael  Angelo’s  Moses  it 
is  of  heroic  mould,  and  has  the  higher  trath  of 
poetic  inspiration.  L.  S.  H. 

EMANCIPATION. 

Maltbie  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Why  bs  afraid  of  death  aa  though  yonr  life  were  breathf 
Death  bnt  anoints  yonr  eyes  with  clay.  O  glad  snrprisel 

Why  should  yon  be  forlorn  T  Death  only  hnaks  the  eon. 

Why  should  yon  fear  to  meet  the  thresher  of  the  wheat? 

Is  sleep  a  thing  to  dread  ?  Tet  sleeping,  yon  are  dead 
Till  yon  awake  and  rise,  here,  or  beyond  the  sklee. 

Why  should  it  he  a  wrench  to  leave  yonr  wooden  bench. 

Why  not  with  happy  shout  nut  home  when  school  Is  ont? 

The  dear  ones  left  behind  I  O  foolish  one  and  bllndl 
A  day— and  yon  will  meet,— a  nlid>t— and  yon  will  greetl 

This  Is  the  death  of  death,  to  breathe  away  a  breath 
And  know  the  end  of  strlto,  and  taste  the  deathless  Ufo. 

And  )oy  without  a  fear,  and  smlls  wltboata  tear. 

And  work,  nor  care  to  rsat,  and  find  ttyjsst  tbs  Timdi  ^ 
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;  WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS.  I 

In  the  Senior  clsss^of  the 
Glad  Notes  Aondemio  department  of  the 
from  Utah,  Jersey  Academy  at  Logan, 

a'boy  and  ^rl  from  Idaho  dnring  special  sery- 
ioes  took  a  stand  for  Christ.  "The  Spirit  of 
God  is  in  onr  midst  and  is  doing  a  wonderful 
work.  Every  non-Christian  girl  in  the  house 
has  been  converted.  Among  the  boys  we  num¬ 
ber  ten  converts.  One  of  these  is  the  only 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  was  not  here¬ 
tofore  a  Christian  "  Miss  McCnllongh  of 
Mendon,  having  visited  Logan,  was  rejoiced 
to  witness  "the  work  of  grace  that  is  going  on 
there.  A  former  pnpil  of  this  school  is  among 
the  converts.  That  makes  the  fourth  conver¬ 
sion  from  one  home  in  this  place.  Two  yonng 
women  are  teaching  in  our  mission  schools  and 
the  brother  gradoates  from  the  Collegiate  this 
year.  Another  yonng  man  who  united  with 
the  Logan  Chnroh  two  years  ago  has  been 
elected  there  an  elder.  He  is  an  exemplary 
Christian.  His  influence  is  excellent,  and  I 
believe  is  telling  for  Christ  in  many  ways ;  so 
the  picture  is  not  a  dark  one,  although  opposi¬ 
tion  oontinnes.  ’ ' 

Another  teacher  has  been  encouraged  by  a 
growing  interest  in  spiritual  things  among 
the  little  ones.  "I  have  tried  to  apply  to  my 
religions  teaching  the  same  principle  that  I 
apply  in  my  other  work,  and  teach  the  children 
never  to  let  anything  pass  that  they  do  not 
understand.  When  I  read  the  Scripture  lesson 
I  ask  them  to  listen  closely  and  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  they  do  not  understand.  In  this 
way  I  have  seonred  their  thonghtfnl  attention 
and  they  have  asked  many  questions  which 
have  given  most  precious  opportunities  for 
religions  teaching.  1  believe  it  is  a  much 
more  effective  method  than  attempting  to  teach 
the  catechism  in  the  primary  grades.  My  years 
-  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  where  I  had 
oonstantly  to  be  on  my  guard  lest  I  teach  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  construed  as  doctrinal, 
make  me  appreciate  the  full  liberty  we  enjoy 
in  our  mission  schools.  ’  ’ 

At  Another  Point.— "When  little  children  vote 
to  oome  to  school  on  a  holiday,  there  must  be 
some  interest.  Our  attendance  remains  excel¬ 
lent." 

This  it  in  the  Air.— "A  little  boy  informed 
us  thut  the  principal  religions  of  the  world 
are  Presbyterian  and  Mormon.  Being  my 
pupil,  1  suppose  he  thought  it  politeness  to 
put  my  religion  flrst. " 

ffot  Springs,  North  Carolina. — 
Soathem  Five  of  the  boarding  pupils  at 
Schools.  Dorland  Institute  have  been 
reoeived  into  the  church  and  one  of  the  boys 
from  "The  Home." 

One  writes:  "My  most  constant  pnpils  in 
Sunday-school  are  boys  from  the  Home,  and 
young  men  from  the  village  oome  too. " 

Lawson,  West  Virginia. — Bible  work  here  is 
among  the  families  of  miners.  "They  see  but 
little  sunlight  as  they  go  to  their  work  at 
daylight  and  do  not  return  until  nearly  dark. 
Some  boys  go  into  the  mines  who  are  barely 
ten  years  of  age,  having  great  responsibilities 
put  upon  them.  They  thus  do  their  part  in 
«^^ing  bread  for  the  large  families.  Two  lit¬ 
tle  boys  in  whom  I  am  much  interested,  " 
-writes  Miss  Adams,  working  in  the 

mines.  They  are  members  of  ohr  church  aqd 
so  faithful.  They  are  never  missing  from  the 
Sunday-school  or  prayer-meeting.  They  are 
ready  to  help  arrange  the  seats  or  to  gather 
up  the  books  after  service.  There  are  many 
temptations  in  the  mines  for  them,  they  say, 
but  having  Ohrist  with  them,  they  try  to  be 
overoomers." 

Sympathetic  friends  will  learn  with  regret 
that  Mias  Goebold,  of  Brittain's  Oove,  is  ill  of 
f^er  ^th  typhoid  symptoms,  and  will  plMUM 
remem^  her. 
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Miss  Jennie'Ordway,*"nhder'ap- 
pointment  for  work  in  Porto 
Rico  and  late  of  the  Tucson 
school,  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  Pima  In¬ 
dians  of  Arizona.  Under  the  shepherding  of 
the  Rev.  Oharles  Oook,  flfteen  hundred  have 
been  baptized.””  Pi ve^hnrch'es'^are*  the*  out¬ 
growth  of  this  mission  of  nearly  three  decades, 
and  eight  hundred  church  members.  They 
prize  Ohristian  privileges  so  greatly  that  when 
the  river  rises  and  it  is  impossible  to  cross  it, 
th^detained  party  will^hold  a  prayer-meeting 
on  one  side  in  fellowship  wiW  those^h?” are 
on  the  opposite  bank.  These  Christianized 
Indians  are  very  poor,  and  suffering  for  want 
of  a  water  supply  for  their  farms.  Mormons 
and  white  men  have  located  on  the  river  above 
them,  exhausting  the  supply  to  irrigate  their 
lands.  Application  has  been  made  to  Govern¬ 
ment  to  speedily  fnmish*ir reservoir" for“ these 
peaceable  and  industrious  people  who  cost  the 
country  nothing  by  savage  outbreaks,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  immediate  help  will  be  granted  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  H.  E.  B. 

I  often  think  if  God  were  strict  to  Jndge  ns— 

How  nuiny  broken  reeds  there  would  be 
Lying  along  life’s  roadside.— Geo.  H.  Smyth,  Jr. 


God  has  a  plan — a  purpose  for  each  life.  No 
immortal  soul  over  came  by  accident  into  this 
world  without  a  mission. — J.  R.  Miller. 


A  PRESBTTKRIAL  WOMEN’S  MEETING. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Winona  held  its  twenty- sixth 
aimnal  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  4,  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.  Though  the  oldest  Presby- 
terial  Society  in  the  State,  this  is  one  of  the 
weaker  ones,  and  this  meeting  was  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  to  all  connected  with 
the  society.  It  opened  with  a  devotional  half- 
hour,  conducted  by  one  of  onr  younger  workers, 
and  remarkable  for  the  large  number  who  took 
part  in  prayer,  and  for  an  earnest  seeking  for 
the  blessing  of  theJHoly  Spirit,  the  answer  to 
which  was  felt  in  all  the  subsequent  work  of 
the  day.  Roll-call  was  responded  to  by  brief 
reports  from  the  Auxiliaries,  which,  almost 
without  exception,  showed  an  advance  in  every 
respect.  It  was'  enconraging  to  note  the  large 
number  of  Ohristian  Endeavor  Societies  report¬ 
ing  interest  in  missions.  After  reports  from 
different  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer  reported 
total  gifts  of  |619,  and  a  contingent  fund  of 
$32,  a  decided  advsmce  over  last  year.  The 
morning  session  closed  with  a  most  helpful 
question-hour,  of  which  Mrs.  Fanny  Oorbett 
Hays,  formerly  of  Ohina,  took  charge.  Mrs. 
Hays  also  gave  an  admirable  address  on  The 
Fruits  of  Heathenism,  at  a  popular  meeting  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  afternoon,  came  a  well-conducted 
symposium  on  Interest  in  Missions,  presented 
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Cotton  Fabrics 


Printed  Dimities,  White  and  Colored 
Piques,  Linen  Lawns,  Embroidered 
Swiss  Muslins,  Nainsook  Tuck- 
ings  and  Allovers,  Stripe  Batiste. 


Deaf  and  Damb  Sunday  afternoons  at  8.  Porle 
St.  Denis,  Porte  St.  Martin,  Place  de  la  Repub- 
lique.  Bourse. 

104  Rue  St.  Antoine.— (Salle  New  York). 
Meetings  Sunday,  4  and  8 ;  every  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  8;  Young  Men,  Saturday,  8; 
Young  Women,  Sunday,  6;  Friday,  8;  schools: 
Sunday,  10;  Thursday,  2-4;  Mothers’  Meeting, 
Wednesday,  2.30.  Tour  St.  Jacques,  Palais  de 
Justice,  Sainte  Chapelle,  Conciergerie,  Notre 
Dane,  Hotel  de  Ville. 

This  guide  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
sending  a  request  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  346  West  Twenty-eighth 
street,  New  York  Oity. 


Zephyrs. 

“  David  and  John  Anderson’s” 
Celebrated  Zephyrs. 

*  NEW  YORK. 


under  three  heads.  How  to  interest  children, 
young  people  and  older  people,  followed  by 
interesting  letters  from  Miss  Bissell  of  Siam, 
supported  by  the  women  of  the  Synod  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Mrs.  McGinnis  of  Ohina,  who  was 
supported  by  Winona  Presbytery  before  her 
marriage.  Dr.  Edna  Parks  of  Wei  Hien,  is 
now  the  daughter  of  our  love  and  care.  Mr. 
George  S.  Hays,  formerly  of  Ohina,  gave  ns  a 
valuable  talk  on  ways  and  means  of  preparing 
and  using  missionary  maps,  and  after  the 
usual  business,  the  meeting  concluded  with  a 
thoughtful  address  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ainslie, 
formerly  of  Mosul,  which  made  us  realize 
more  vividly  than  ever,  the  loving- kindness  of 
our  God,  in  his  daily  mercies  of  light,  fresh 
air  and  pure  water.  0.  D.  H. 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  American  McAll  Auxiliary  present  to  all 
people  about  to  visit  Paris  this  summer,  a 
compact  guide  of  'Paris,  giving  the  names  of 
the  historic  scenes  that  every  visitor  to  Paris 
ought  to  see.  These  places  are  arranged  in 
connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  stations, 
which  every  American  tourist  should  see  who 
is  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom.  Friends  of  the  McAll  work  feel 
that  the  American  people  only  need  to  know 
the  extent  and  the  power  of  this  work  to  give 
it  their  prayers  and  their  support.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  portion  of  the  guide : 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mission  Offices.— 86  Rue  Godot  de  Mauroy, 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  Open  daily  from 
9-12 ;  2-5.  Champs  Elysies,  Opera  House,  Jardin 
des  Tuileries,  Column  Venddme,  St.  Germain  de 
VAuxerrois,  Le  Louvre. 

28  Rue  Royale,  near  the  Madeleine  — 
Meetings  daily  at  4,  8  and  9,  during  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  (The  hall  will  be  open  from  noon  until 
10  P.M.  daily).  Les  Grands  Boulevards,  The 
Great  Exhibition,  Principal  entrance.  La  Made¬ 
leine,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Palais  de  I’Elysie. 

8  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle.— (Salle  Bal¬ 
timore).  Meetings  every  evening  of  the  week, 
Sunday  included,  at  8  P.  M. ;  [meeting  for  the 


Dr.  Rossiter  presented  the  claim  of  the  McAll 
Mission  in  three  churches  in  Morristown  last 
Sunday,  especially  asking  that  a  thousand 
dollars  mignt  be  given  to  enable  the  second 
Mission  boat  to  be  at  once  furnished,  equipped 
and  commissioned  for  work.  His  request  was 
answered  by  a  lady  who  drew  her  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  the  time  of  making  out  reports  for  socie¬ 
ties  whose  year  has  just  ended,  so  it  is  good  to 
hear  how  they  do  it  in  Ohenng  Mai,  in  the 
Laos  country.  Mrs.  McKean  writes  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  there,  that  it  is 
completing  its  fourth  year.  It  has  held  ten 
meetings  this  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  eighteen.  One-half  of  its  collections  are 
sent  to  Ohina  to  help  support  a  home  for  out* 
cast  blind  girls.  During  three  months  two  men 
did  evangelistic  work  several  days  each  week 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  made  their 
report  to  the  society.  After  the  reading  of 
these  reports,  prayers  are  offered  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  on  this  seed-sowing.  The  subjects 
discussed  in  the  meetings  have  been  Madagas¬ 
car,  Formosa,  Africa,  Greenland,  Modem  Pen- 
tecosts.  What  Christianity  has  done  for  Women, 
The  Boards  of  the  Church,  Mission  Work  in 
our  new  Possessions,  and  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War.  Printed  prayer  cards  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  given  to  the  women,  requesting  that 
they  be  put  in  conspicuous  places  where  they 
would  be  a  constant  reminder  to  pray.  Visits 
to  their  homes  revealed  the  cards  in  such 
places.  The  three  objects  are  to  broaden  the 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  work,  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  the  unconverted,  and  to  make 
the  members  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  Great  Commission.  The  gifts, 
prayers  and  attendance  show  that  in  some 
degree  these  are  being  attained.  Has  the 
society  in  your  church  as  good  a  record  as  this? 

A  plea  for  a  new  class  of  saints  comes  to  ns 
from  a  bright  missionary  mother  whose  heart 
is  in  the  work  and  who  wants  at  the  same  time 
to  be  an  ideal  mother.  She  writes :  “I  very 
much  need  a  nurse,  for  now  I  am  so  tied  down 
to  the  children  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  do  any  distinctly  missionary  work.  There 
is  BO  much  that  1  could  do  and  would  like  to 
do,  but  we  just  simply  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  nurse.  I  think  there  should  be  instituted  a 
class  of  saints  (they  would  need  to  be  that) 
to  be  known  as  ‘assistants  to  missionary  moth¬ 
ers.  ’  They  should  be  a  cross  between  a  nursery 
governess  and  a  missionary,  ready  to  share 
with  the  mother  all  her  duties,  from  entertain¬ 
ing  guests  to  teaching  the  little  ones,  from 
playing  the  organ  for  services  to  darning  stock¬ 
ings. 

*  ‘  Missionary  children  have  a  bad  name  the 
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world  over,  but  I  believe  the  mothers  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  blamed;  1  do  not  believe 
that  many  neglect  their  children  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  there  may  be  a  few  such,  but  they 
sire  few  and  far  between,  most  of  ns  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  but  sdl  of  us  whatever  our  plan, 
are  most  dreadfully  hampered  by  unreliable  or 
at  best  unwise  native  nurses.  .  Many  of  them 
are  patient  smd  devoted  to  a  fault,  for  they 
utterly  spoil  the  children,  but  most  of  them  I 
think  succeed  in  tearing  down  about  as  fsust  as 
we  build  up,  as  far  su  chsHuoter  building  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  delegate 
to  any  one  my  responsibility  or  delight  in  the 
care  of  my  children,  but  if  I  bskl  with  me  a 
loving  Ohristian  woman  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  right  training  for  little  ones’  bodies  and 
minds  smd  souls,  I  know  I  could  do  fsu'  more 
for  my  own  children,  smd  no  end  more  of  other 
work,  smd  I  believe  I  could  give  such  a  person 
a  happy  home  and  msike  her  feel  that  she  wsui 
just  as  truly  working  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  as  smy  full-fledged  missionary. 

"Don’t  yon  suppose  there  sure  such  persons 
if  we  only  knew  just  where  to  And  them, 
young  women  who  long  to  offer  themselves  for 
missioimry  work,  but  who  realize  that  they 
have  not  the  training  or  qnalifloations  that  are 
demanded? 

"I  am  afraid  that  yon  and  everybody  else 
will  think  this  is  a  very  visionary  proposition, 
ideal,  but  impossible.’’ 

What  busy  mother  has  not  longed  for  just 
such  an  "sMsistant?"  And  missionary  moth¬ 
ers,  more  thsm  others,  most  long  for  some  one 
to  help  take  the  stitches  and  meet  the  number¬ 
less  interruptions  that  take  her  from  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  curtail  her  mission  work.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  so  impossible.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  useful  niche  for  somebody  to  All. 

Harrowing  accounts  of  the  famine  in  India 
come  to  ns  through  the  missionaries  and  in  a 
supplement  to  The  Bombay  Guardian.  The 
area  of  the  famine  region  is  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  forty  millions.  This  is  both  in 
British  India  and  the  native  states,  and  there 
is  beside  a  vast  region  where  scarcity  and  dis¬ 
tress  prevail.  Famine  relief  is  carried  on  on 
an  enormous  scale,  and  more  and  more  funds 
are  called  for. 

From  Urnmia,  Persia,  Dr.  Cochran  writes  of 
the  distress  and  wfmt  among  the  poor  there, 
for  whom  he  is  very  glad  to  receive  any  funds. 
He  tells  of  two  families  entirely  dependent  on 
the  work  of  the  men,  who  were  sick.  The 
only  woolen  or  cotton  article  in  their  homes, 
besides  the  rags  of  clothing  on  their  backs  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  rug,  perhaps  ten  feet  square, 
under  which  the  entire  family  slept.  In  the 
hospital,  Dr.  Cochran  had  two  patients,  a 
mother  and  child,  whom  he  took  because  they 
were  starved  and  Moated.  The  mother  was 
getting  well,  and  he  hoped  the  little  one  wonld 
pull  through,  though  still  a  skeleton  and  barely 
able  to  digest  food.  We  are  glad  they  are  in 
that  hospital  where  the  Bread  of  Life  is  given 
too.  S.  R-  D. 
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THH  riVB  POINTS  HOU8K  OF  INDU8TBT, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Cscabitslied  to  provide  tor  children  whose  pcuvnte  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
slothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  tuey  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
hey  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Ite  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  M.OOO  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Itouatloue  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 

P.H.  Day-schoola  V  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
^atnnlay;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Mukkih  K.  Jssu^  Free.;  f.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
U.  ktsselu  Hoc.:  wu-  F  Karnabd,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing  Stkup  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  'Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  volume  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Council  of  the  “Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem,"  IS  now  issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Rev,  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
W1  therspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subecribers,  up  to  April  l.will  be  $8.50,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union  will  be  held  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
May  30-Jane  5,  1900.  Yours  truly, 

AIrs.  C.  C.  Thayer, 

Sec’y  of  I.  M.  N. 
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Thomas  Whitaker:  The  State  and  the  Church  (The 
Baldwin  Lectures,  18M);  William  Prall.  $1.35. 


establishments  that  need  more  than  one  tele¬ 
phone.  Some  dry- goods  houses  in  this  city 
have  ten  trunk  wires  and  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  “extension”  stations. 

The  continual  introduction  of  new  plant  and 
improved  apparatus  involves  an  enormons  ex¬ 
pense.  When  Cortlandt  street  secures  the 
relay  system  that  exchange  will  discard  a 
switchboard  that  cost  nearly  $400,  (XX)  eleven 
years  ago.  This  will  be  a  dead  loss.  A  substi¬ 
tution  of  this  kind  also  means  a  big  investment 
for  the  new  switchboard,  for  a  power  plant  and 
other  supplementary  apparatus,  notably  relays. 

Besides  these  special  demands  on  its  ex¬ 
chequer,  the  company  must  provide  for  the 
steady  extension  of  its  business.  On  occasions 
like  the  day  before  the  Dewey  parade  last  fall 
an  astonishing  rush  of  business  comes,  bnt 
thus  far  all  such  exceptional  demands  have 
been  admirably  met.  In  like  manner  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students  are  constantly  in  training  for 
the  post  of  operator. 
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Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Preebyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  GlncinnatL 
Bowen-MerrlU  Go.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THM  BOARDS. 


Home  Mlaelonii, 

Foreign  Mlaeloiis,  - 
Churdi  Erection, 

Edncatlon.  ... 

Pabllcatlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Mlnleterlal  Relief,  - 
Freed  men.  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  166  Fl^  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  Sw,  PUla. 

616  Market  SL^Pltteburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THC  AMBRICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l.UM  new  schools  started  in  1899  j  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  826.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps’.for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  |700  supports  a  mlsstonary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  cintrlbotlons  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  T.  City. 


THB  AHKBICAN  SEAMBN’S  FBIBND  800IBTY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltnte  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
eeaporta  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
pots  Ubrarlee  on  American  vessels  sailing  oat  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Saiion'  Uaaomtme,  the  Seamon’t  Mend, 
and  the  Lite  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
O-  STUBnaa  Treae  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THH  800IBTY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  8BAMBN  IN  THB  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Commonly  caUed  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
porta  Ministers  and  Mlsslonaiiee.  •  Its  Mariners'  Church,  48 
Catherine  -t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  servlcee 
Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  (Tharlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
soE  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
•->  oenerous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  B.  Moore,  President. 

Tbbophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Oltphant,  Trees. 

N&  21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  onr  foreign  popnlatlon 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Itsool- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  thronghont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legaoiea,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
snpportaaooUiorterforayear.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Asst. 
Trsaa.  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  Phila.,  Pa.: 
The  Story  of  Robert  Raikes;  J.  Henry  Harris.  50  cents. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston :  A  Woman’s 
Paris.  $1.85. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportaoe  Association, 
Chicago :  The  Shorter  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody ;  Yol  II.— His 
Work ;  Paul  Dwight  Moody  and  Arthur  Percy  Fitt. 

PERIODICALS. 

April;  The  Park  (College  Review :  Our  German  Work ; 
The  Ethiopian ;  The  Red  ^lan,  Carlisle :  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Education ;  Biblica :  The  Hollond  Reminder,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  The  Fortnightly  Review  ;  Advocate  and  Guar¬ 
dian;  The  Writer;  The  .'<abba  h-^chnol  Visitor;  Crane’s 
Magazine;  The  Sea  and  Land  Monthly;  Pratt  Institute 
Monthly:  Kindergarten  Monthly;  The  Young  Folks  Mis¬ 
sionary;  The  Sunday-School  Lesson  Illustrator;  The 
Land  of  Sunshine;  The  Indian  Helper;  Maryville  Col¬ 
lege  Monthly. 

May:  The  Sunday-School  Lesson  Illustrator;  The 
Young  Folks’  Missionary  ;  St.  Nicholas ;  The  Delineator. 


POINTS  OF  A  CITY  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

Rebnililing  Exchanges— Wholesale  use  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone-Electric  Light  Signals— Training  Operators — 
Dewey  puts  a  Strain  on  the  Service. 

A  Tribune  writer  recently  made  a  round  of 
vieits  to  the  telephone  exchanges  of  New  York 
— there  are  altogether  thirteen  “Centrals”  on 
Manhattan  Island — and  found  material  there 
for  an  interesting  article  on  Progress  in  Tele¬ 
phony.  The  article  describes  the  work  nniler- 
taken  in  the  reconstrnction  of  the  entire  plant, 
serving  now  over  42,060  stations,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  adoption  of  the  “relay”  system  of 
operating.  By  this  device,  which  is  the  latest 
thing  in  telephony,  the  battery  is  removed 
from  the  snbBcriber’s  station  and  so  is  the 
“magneto”  generator.  The  subscriber,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  twirl  a  crank,  simply  takes 
his  receiver  off  the  hook  when  he  wants  to  call 
and  replaces  it  when  he  has  finished.  The 
movements  of  the  hook  canse  little  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  to  gleam  on  the  switchboard, 
and  the  operator  does  the  rest.  This  system, 
while  it  resnllB  in  mnch  smoother  and  quicker 
operating  of  the  service,  involves  a  quantity 
of  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  at  the 
exchanges. 

The  relay  system  was  introdneed  first  at  the 
Harlem  exchange  two  years  ago,  then  at  John 
street,  and  next  at  Riverside  and  Madison 
Square.  The  substitution  has  since  been  going 
on  in  four  other  exchanges  EventnsJly  every 
exchange  in  Manhattan  will  be  equipped  with 
the  new  apparatus. 

A  number  of  other  improvements  are  being 
effected  or  are  under  consideration.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  metres  to  register 
the  “message  rate”  calls  antomatioally,  and 
thus  save  the  operators'  time.  Small  switch¬ 
boards  are  being  introduced  into  large  business 
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Evangelist  Pub.  Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  aollclted  with  ministers  want¬ 
ing  position  in  small  church  and  large  working 
field.  Address  J.  H.  Smith,  Northampton  Presbyterian 
Church,  Northampton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  $1.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 

B.  W.  Hutton  &  Co  ,  Dept.  207,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis,  will  dally  re¬ 
port  General  Assembly.  We  take  two-week  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  Assembly,  price  3.)  cents.  Order  now. 
Mutual  Subscription  Agency,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


Any  church  wishing  to  dispose  of  seats,  either  pews 
or  chairs,  please  correspond  with  Frank  H.  Heyden- 
burk.  Chairman  Building  Committee  Presbyterian 
CUhnrcb,  Marshall,  North  Carolina. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 

European  travel,  a  lady  accustomed  to  travel, 
who  has  lived  much  in  Franc  (Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editorof  the  Evanoelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


OBITUARY. 

Rice— On  Wednesday,  April  11,  1900,  Tryphena  Collins, 
widow  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Rice,  in  the  8.5th  yetr  of  her  age,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son- in-law.  Dr.  H.  S.  Jewett,  366 
Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

After  a  companionship  of  61  years,  the  separation  was 
brief,  for  her  husband  passed  over  to  the  other  shore 
only  nine  weeks  before. 
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ROCKLAND  OEHBTBBY. 
IBRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  JM 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONLinENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  so  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Beat  Metak 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  X.W.  TAN  DUZEN  CO.  OinoinnAtl.OL 


HJENEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  ManRsor 
TROT,  «.  F.,  mmA  NRW  FORK  CITY 
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SCHOOLS. 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Sapplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choice 
of  schoois. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

28  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  young 

women.  88th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Prywiratory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-live  acres  lawn  and  forest  Ex¬ 
penses,  $5ii0  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  F'eshmen  registered  in 
September,  1898,  twice,  and  in  September,  18W,  three 
times  greater  ti  an  the  average  cla-s  since  IttiS.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
in  ^ptember,  190(t.  Intelhctual  trainiUK  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Ca.mekon  Mackenzie  D.D.,  President. 


so  M  ATOPATH  Y.  OSTEOPATH  Y.— Courses  In  both. 

We  enter  oar  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  ihat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system  in  addition. 

No  other  school  of  niechanico-therapeuilcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  beat  profetaionat  openino.  Graduates  enter  at  once  Into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz :  The 
tick  are  made  well 

Osteopathy  is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopatby  by  es-Alderman  Robert  McCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “the  Iron  merchant;"  Mr.  A. T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
(L.  S.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup’t  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  a<M. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Julius  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
"TheMohonk.”  Office  ho  rsUA.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  510  Riverside. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An  Uiiilpiioiiiinational  Sriioul  of  Theology 
Announcement  for  1900-01  Mow  Ready 


COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

(Omttnued  from  page  18.) 

fatare.  His  words  were  realized  sooner  than 
he  thought  they  would  be;  the  next  year,  1877, 
Mr.  Gann’s  health  began  to  fail,  and  be  gradn- 
silly  relieved  himself  of  the  harden  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  later  of  the  care  of  the  school.  His 
long  connection  with  the  school  as  student  and 
later  as  teacher  had  admirably  qualified  Mr. 
Brinsmade  to  succeed  Mr.  Gann,  and  to  become 
the  second  Master  of  the  Gnnnery.  He  nnder- 
etood  and  sympathized  with  Mr.  Gann's  ideas 
of  teaching  and  governing.  Like  Mr.  Gann, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  mental  culture  of  the  boys,  so  of 
the  Gnnnery  of  to-day  this  has  been  said  by 
one  who  has  known  it  long  and  loved  it  well : 
^‘Mr.  Brinsmade’s  success  is  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  older  alnmni  as  well  as  all  friends  of 
the  school,  that  the  average  scholarship  of  the 
school  is  higher  than  ever  before,  and  of  those 
who  have  left  for  higher  education,  success, 
and  in  many  instances  college  honors  have 
testified  to  the  aconracy  and  thoronghness  of 
their  fitting.  The  ambition  of  the  boys  who 
are  to  be  scholars  is  stimulated  to  be  superior 
scholars.  Mr.  Brinsmade  and  his  brother  came 
to  their  work  fresh  from  their  college  life,  and 
where  it  is  possible  they  infuse  an  enthusiasm 
for  stady  in  the  boy’s  mind. 

The  schoolhonse,  the  gymnasinm,  the  con¬ 
venient  athletic  grounds  have  been  added  to 
the  institution  since  Mr.  Gann’s  death.  Quite 
lately  a  new  department  has  been  added,  that 
of  physios  and  chemistry,  under  the  charge  of 
J.  R.  Perkins  M.A.  A  convenient  and  well 
-eqnipped  laboratory  has  been  provided,  and 
a  coarse  of  study  offered  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  preparation  for  entrance  to  scientific 
schools.  Mr.  William  G.  Brinsmade  is  also 
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giving  vocal  lessons  upon  a  new  method.  So 
let  the  present  Gunnery  boy  rejoidO,  that  he 
has  even  greater  facilities  for  tmth  work  and 

play-’’ 

Mr.  Gann  was  very  fond  of  telling  the  story 
of  a  brother  schoolmaster,  who  being  twitted 
by  a  friend  with  his  apparent  lack  of  success 
as  a  teacher  compared  with  that  achieved  by 
the  master  of  Gnnnery,  exclaimed  in  reply, 
‘‘Obi  Mr.  Gunn’s  got  a  wife.”  So  it  must  be 
said  that  Mrs.  Gunn  and  Mrs.  Brinsmade  have 
by  their  active  participation  and  their  womanly 
infinenoe  helped  greatly  to  make  and  to  keep 
the  snocess  of  the  school ;  and  the  students  and 
alnmni  have  been  as  loyal  to  them  as  to  the 
masters  of  the  Gnnnery. 


Church  Music. 

The  Choir  and  the  Famine  Fund. 

An  interesting  suggestion  comes  from  a 
friend  in  Anbnrn  which  may  prove  fruitful  in 
other  chnrches  during  this  season  of  mission¬ 
ary  interest. 

‘‘An  Evening  of  Song  for  India,"  was  the 
happy  title  of  a  special  service  of  sacred  mnsio 
for  the  Famine  Relief  Fund  held  last  Sunday 
in  the  Central  Church  ( Anbnrn. ) 

A  half  hoar  service  in  the  chapel  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  hoar  of  song.  After  a  prayer  of 
invocation,  a  brief  program  was  given  by  the 
choir,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Among  the  selections  were  Rodney’s 
‘‘Zion,”  Barnby’s  ‘‘Peace  and  Love,”  Han¬ 
del’s ‘‘With  Verdnre  Clad.”  At  the  close  a 
collection  was  taken,  prefaced  by  a  few  re¬ 
marks  from  the  pastor.  The  offering  proved  to 
be  generously  large. 

The  idea  of  thus  placing  the  mnsical  re¬ 
sources  of  the  choir  directly  at  the  service  of 
this  charity  originated  with  the  chorister  of 
the  Central  Ohnreh,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Adams, 
and  has  received  much  local  approval  and  some 
favorable  press  comment.  As  a  suggestion  for 
other  chnrcbes  where  it  might  he  found  prac¬ 
ticable,  why  should  not  a  Choir  Famine  Relief 
Fund  be  opened  I 

The  Sunday-School  Choir. 

In  England  the  London  Sunday-school  Choir 
Guild  has  become  a  strong  factor  in  raising 
the  standard  of  leading  and  singing  in  the 
Sabbath-schools.  A  festival  is  held  once  a 
year  in  which  all  the  schools  of  the  anion  take 
part. 

To  secure  efiSciency  in  leadership  at  the  fes¬ 
tival,  a  competitive  examination  was  held  last 
February.  The  competition  was  divided  into 
practical  and  theoretical  requirements,  and 
demanded  a  sound  mnsical  knowledge  and  an 
exact  idea  of  the  hnsiness  of  condneting  a 
chorus.  It  wonld  be  interesting  to  give  the 
questions  and  answers  in  fall  as  they  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Nonconformist  Mnsical  Journal 
for  April,  bat  a  few  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  is  expected : 

Oondnet  a  piece  not  previonsly  known. 

Conduct  a  piece  of  own  selection. 

Mark  an  anthem  for  expression,  breathing, 
eto. 

Explain  certain  tempo  marks  and  mnsical 
terms. 

Analyze  a  simple  piece. 

Theoretical  question : 

(a)  Given  seven  good  contraltos,  how  many 
sopranos,  tenors  and  basses  would  yon  nse  to 
get  a  good  balance? 

(b)  On  a  platform  fifty  feet  frontage  and 
depth  thirty  feet,  bow  would  yon  place  above 
ohoir?  Give  particulars  and  diagram. 

(o)  If  the  above  should  be  yonr  permanent 
choir,  how  wonld  yon  proportion  the  ordinary 
one  and  one  half  hoar  rehearsal? 

Snob  an  aoqnaintanoe  with  leading  in  a  Sab¬ 
bath-school  wonld  not  be  difficnlt  for  a  person 
of  mnsical  interest  to  acquire,  but  it  wonld 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Sabbath-school 
to  have  the  leader  so  well  equipped  and  with 


BOOKS  OF 
SACRED  SONGS 

Suitable  for  Home  or  Church  Use 

The  music  is  printed  on  good  paper,  from  en¬ 
graved  plates.  Bound  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back. 

Price  |1  per  volume.  By  mail,  postpaid. 

Choice  Sacred  Solos  High  voice 

Choice  Sacred  Solos  Low  voice 

Treasury  of  Sacred  Solos  High  voice 

Treasury  of  Sacred  folos  Low  voice 

Choice  Sacred  Duets 
Laus  Deo  in  Secret  Duets 
A  list  of  contents  of  the  above  books  given  in 
new  “descriptive  Circular  A,”  mailed  free. 
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a  mastery  of  the  details  in  'arrangement  of 
voices,  marking  of  time,  breathing,  selection 
of  songs  to  suit  the  voices.  Many  of  the  faults 
of  the  children  in  lagging,  too  loud  singing  or 
in  singing  off  the  key  would  disappear  ap  by 

magic.  _ 

iNEYY  MUSIC. 

Novxllo’s:  Octavo  Anthems;  And  Jesus  entered 

into  the  Tenmle  ;  H.  Walford  Davies,  IS  cents. - 

Prevent  ns,  O  Lord.  Short  Anthem ;  A.  Herbert 

Brewer.  6  cents. - O  Saving  Victim.  Short  Anthem; 

Stainer,  8  cents. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BICE. 

Mrs.  Trypbena  Collins  Rice,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  G.  D.  Rice,  died  in  Brooklyn  on  April 
11,  in  the  eighty -fifth  year  of  her  age.  These 
two  dear  saints  of  Gol  are  re-nnited  after  a 
shore  separation,  for  it  was  only  on  Febmary 
7  that  her  partner  of  sixty-one  years  was  called 
home.  They  spent  their  first  glorious  Easter 
morning  together  in  the  full  faith  of  the 
Resurrection. 

He  was  widely  known  as  a  Christian  minis¬ 
ter,  and  in  his  later  years  as  an  edneatpr  of 
yonth.  They  were  both  born  in  Massaohnsetts. 
They  lived  in  the  town  of  South  Hadley  for 
several  years,  were  friends  of  Mary  Lyon,  and 
did  their  part  in  aiding  to  fonnd  the  first  sem¬ 
inary  for  the  higher  education  of  woman,  ML 
Holyoke  Seminary.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  an 
efficient  helper  to  her  husband  as  pastor  and 
teacher. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temptations  and 
struggles  of  the  great  temperance  reformer, 
John  B.  Gongh,  they  together  gave  him  a 
shelter  and  encouragement,  and  daring  their 
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whole  liyes,  they  were  strong  advocates  of  the 
temperance  reform. 

She  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  she 
loved  the  ohnrcb,  and  now  she  has  gone  to  be 
with  the  Saviour  whom  she  loved  from  her 
yonth  up,  and  together  they  will  sing  of  his 
redeeming  love  forevermore.  “  J.  ” 

MB.S.  6CHENCK. 

The  burial  of  Mrs.  M.  Schenck  of  Boswyck, 
Ridgefield,  Oonn  ,  took  place  in  Greenwood 
Oemetery  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April.  The 
servioe  was  conducted  by  her  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  J.  Jeffrey  Johnstone  of  St.  John’s  Ohnrch, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  in  the  presence  of  her  son 
and  daughter  in  law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  de  B. 
Schenck,  and  her  daughter,  Mra  Jeffrey  John¬ 
stone  and  near  relatives.  Mrs.  Schenck  died  in 
Rome  on  the  6th  of  February  last  after  a  brief 
illness;  she  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Valen¬ 
tine  Schenck  cf  this  city  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Oharles  L  de  Bevoise  of  Bnxwlyn.  Mjn. 
Schenck  belonged  to  the  oldest  families  of 
Long  Island  and  was  for  many  years  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  The  Evangelist 


8PCCIAI.  BATB8  TO  8T.  LOVI8. 

General  Asaemblj  of  the  Preebyterlan  Church 
of  the  V.  8.  A. 

For  the  above  occasion,  the  Ohesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ry.  will  run  special  Pullman  Sleeping 
Oar,  leaving  New  York  4.55  P.M.,  Philadelphia 
7.81  P.  M.,  Baltimore  9.50  P.  M  ,  Washington 
11.55  P.  M.  on  May  15th. 

A  rate  of  one  and  one  third  fare  (on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan)  for  the  round  trip,  is  authorized. 

Tickets  on  sale  May  14th  to  May  19th  in¬ 
clusive  and  good  for  return  any  time  until 
three  days  after  adjournment  of  meeting. 

Further  information,  tickets  and  sleeping  car 
accommodations  can  be  obtained  at  Ohesaiwake 
&  Ohio  Ry.,  Ticket  Office,  362  Broadway, 
New  York. 

H.  W.  FuUer,  G.  P.  A.,  O.  &  O.  Ry.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  G. 

tJ.  L.  Truitt,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  362 
Broadway,  New  York. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MI8S10N8  AT  THB  llSth 
GENERAL  A88EMBI.T. 

In  regard  to  the  Annual  Odnference  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Field  Secretary,  the  General  Assembly  of  1896 
took  the  following  action : 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  hails  with  de¬ 
light  these  evidenoes  of  increase  of  zeal  and 
solemn  sense  of  resi>onsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  set  for  the  advancement  of  this  cause  in 
the  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  That  it  expresses 
renewed  approval  of  the  plans  for  building  up 
the  home  work,  embodied  in  the  overture 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1890, 
under  whidh  the  Field  Secretary  was  appointed, 
and  urges  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
forward  those  plans  as  far  as  possible,  by  hold¬ 
ing  annual  conferences  with  the  Syn<klical  and 
Pmbyterial  chairmen  and  repesentatives  of 
the  Women’s  Board  present  at  each  Assembly, 
and  by  steadily  laboring  through  the  Field 
SeoretiU7’s  department  to  promote  a  more 
thorough  and  uniform  organization  of  Presby- 
terial  and  Synodical  Committees. 

Accordingly  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  arranged  for  a  "Oonferenoe  of  Missions,” 
to  be  held  May  15  and  16,  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly,  at  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
in  the  Washington  and  Oompton  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch.  The  Conference  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  May  15,  at  3  o’clock  P.M.,  and 
will  continue  through  Wednesday.  To  this 
Oonferenoe  are  invited  all  foreign  missionaries 
and  candidates;  all  Synodical  and  Presbyterial 
chairmen  or  members  of  Foreign  Mission  Com¬ 
mittees  who  may  be  Commissioners  to  the 
Assembly.  The  Woman’s  Boards  and  Woman’s 


Bon 

Ami 

Is  famous  for  cleaning  paint. 
It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a 
lather  and  cleans  by  dissolving 
the  dirt.  It  will  not  scratch, 
scour  or  “  wear  off”  the  paint 


A  Selected  List  of 


REVELL’S  MISSIONARY  BOOKS 


VILLAGE  LIFE  IN 

By  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith.  A  Study  in  Sociology.  8vo. 

“AN  incomparable  magazine  of  infor- 
aa  mation  nowhere  elae  areeaHihle  — 


mation  nowhere  elae  acceaeibie. 
yew  York  Sun. 


“  Dr.  Smith  baa  made  special  atndy  of 
China  Life.and  his  earlier  volume,  ‘'Chinese 
Characteriatica.'  is  now  in  its  tenth  thou¬ 
sand.  .  .  He  ia  an  acute  observer,  a  dia- 
criminatintr  judge  of  both  people  and 
facte,  an  entertainini;  narrator.  No  one 
can  begin  to  understand  the  Chinese  until 
be  baa  read  such  a  work  as  this.''— jVeui 
York  Obterver. 


“Written  with  the  moat  conecientioua, 
painstaking  care,  ont  of  a  rare  fulness 
and  accnracy  of  knowledge  and  eztenaive 
experience,  and  with  a  gift  of  inaight  and 
keenneaa  of  diacrimioNtion  aa  delightfal 
as  it  ia  rare.  It  is  instructive,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  even  fascinating.”— rAe  Evan- 
gdieal. 

^Vhile  Sewing  Sandals 

Tales  of  a  Telngu  Pariah  Tribe.  By  Eaaa  RsTracH- 
khbusch-Cloi'oh,  Ph.U.,  Member  of  Uie  Royal  Aeistic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lllaatrated,  13mo, 
cloth,  Sl.fi0. 

This  very  scholarly  book  gives  an  immensely  thrilling 
account  of  the  history,  ancient  Mother-worship,  Legends, 
Peraecntiona,  and  Victory  for  Christ  of  these  Madieas. 
The  half-tone  illaatrationaareof  a  very  superior  quality. 


CHINA 

fully  illustrated,  cloth,  $2.(X) 
Uniform  in  Style  and  Price 
Korea  and  Her  Neighbors 

By  IaABKi.i.A  Bird  Bl^Hop,  F.  R.  S. 
niuatratcd  from  original  photographs. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

“  She  is  a  consummate  traveler,  a  cloM 
observer,  and  a  graphic  narrator.”— i^/o- 
lic  0/Hnion. 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay ; 

Or.  China.  South  and  North.  With  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  By  W.  A.  P.  Ma*- 
TiN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of 
the  Imperial  Tungwen  College,  Peking. 
With  70  illustratlona  from  photogr^hs 
and  native  drawings,  a  map  and  an  index. 
Pyih  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  decorated, 

OO-  -  ,  . 

“  No  student  of  Eastern  affairs  can  af¬ 
ford  to  neglect  this  work,  which  will  toke 
its  place  with  Dr.  Wiiiiam’a  ‘Middle 
Kingdom,’  as  an  authoritative  work  on 
China.”- TAs  Outlook. 


Mary  Reed, 

Missionary  to  the  LeMra.  1 
tary  to  the  Mission  to  Lepers 
Illustrated,  12mo.  cloth,  76c. 


Troth  is  Stranger 
Than  Fiction 


JUST  OUT 
The  Cobra’s  Den 

And  other  stories  of  Misaiona^  Work 
among  the  Teingus  of  India.  By  Rev. 
Jacob  Cbaebkrlain. 

A  new  volume  of  sketches  among  the 
Teingus.  “They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  grave  and  ray,  and  illustrate  very 
different  phrases  of  missionary  life  and 
work.”  Readers  of  Dr.  Chamberlain's 

Srevioua  volume  will  sarely  want  this, 
y  same  Author. 

In  the  Tiger  Jungle 

And  other  stories  of  Missionary  Work 
among  the  Telugua  of  India.  By  the 
Ret.  Jacob  Cbamberlain.  M.  D.,  D.  D. 

The  Tranformation  of  Hawaii 

How  American  Misaionariea  gave  a 
Christian  Nation  to  the  World.  By  Belle 
M.  Brain. 


STORIES  OF  MISSIONS 

Illustrated  l2mo,  each  $1.(X). 


JoBN  Jackson,  Secre- 
I  India  and  the  East. 

The  brik  narrative  is  tenderly  impressive  in  its  s^teh 
of  self  effacing  consecration  to  philanthropy,  of  burtens 
home  In  pain,  and  of  the  power  of  a  sublime  faith  In 
withstanaing  and  apparently  arresting  the  progress  of 
disease.” —  The  Outlook. 

Reality  Surpassing 
Romance 


OTHER  VOLUMES 

nissions  in  Eden 

By  Mrs.  Crosbt  H.  Wheeler. 
Glimpses  of  Life  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Euphrates. 

On  the  Indian  Trail 

And  other  stories  of  Mission  Work 
among  the  Cree  and  8aiilteaux  Indians. 
By  Rev.  Merton  R.  Yovsa. 

In  Africa’s  Forest  and  Jungle 

Or  Six  Years  Among  the  Yorubana. 
By  Rev.  R.  H.  Stone. 

Korean  Sketches 
By  Rev.  James  S.  Gale.  A  Mission¬ 
ary’s  Observations  in  the  Hermit  Nation. 

Kin-da-shon’s  Wife 

An  Alaskan  Story.  By  Mbs.  Eugene 
S.  Willard. 


1  FLEMING  H. 

REVELL 

COMPANY  1 

1  NEV  YORK 

CHICAGO 

TORONTO  1 

1  158  Fifth  Av2. 

63  Washington  St. 

154  Yooge  St.  1 

Synodical  and  Presbyterial  Societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  asked  to  send  their  respresentatives. 

Any  Synodical  or  Presbyterial  chairman,  who 
cannot  be  present,  is  asked  to  designate  a 
brother  (minister  or  layman),  who  may  repre¬ 
sent  him  and  his  Synod  or  Presbytery  at  the 
Conference.  Foreign  Mission  meetings  of 
special  interest  to  all  will  be  held  dnring  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Marshall,  Chairman. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

CHICAGO  PBB8BTTERT  AND  DR.  HILLIS. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  D.D., 
dated  March  29,  19(X),  and  addressed  to  the 
Chicago  Presbytery  reports: 

1st.  The  Presbytery  expresses  its  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  attractive  personality,  the 
brilliant  intelleotnal  gifts,  and  the  nsefnl 
ministry  of  Dr.  Hillis,  assuring  him  that  he  is 
held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery,  who  will  continue  to  pray  that 
npon  his  heart,  home  and  labors,  the  richest 
blessings  of  God  may  rest. 

2d.  The  Presbytery  admits  that  the  words 
of  Chapter  III. ,  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  aa  quoted  by  Dr.  Hillis  are  to 
certain  minds  a  scarce  of  misunderstanding 
and  embarrassment  Bnt  it  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  subscription  to  the  Confession 
is  simply  subscription  to  it  ”as  containing 
the  System  of  Doctrine  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  ’  ’  That  the  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Hillis 
mn  not  regarded  by  the  Ohnrch  as  essential 
and  necessary  to  this  System  was  indicated  at 
the  time  of  the  Revision  Movement.  The 
General  Asesmbly  of  1890  appointed  a  Com¬ 


mittee  of  Revision  who  *  ‘  shall  not  propose  any^ 
alterations  or  amendments  that  will  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  or 
Oalvinistio  system  of  'foctrine  tangbt  in  the- 
Oonfession  of  Faith.”  The  Committee  with 
almost  entire  nnanimity  prepared  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  Report  on  Revision  which  strikes  ont 
entirely  Section  3  and  4  of  Chapter  111.  This 
Report  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1892  and  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for 
their  action.  This  fact  indicates  that  neither 
the  Revision  Committee  nor  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  regarded  these  sections  of  Chapter  III. 
as  essential  and  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinistio  system  of  doc¬ 
trine. 

8d.  Inasmncb  as  the  letter  of  Dr.  Hillis  in 
which  he  annoonces  his  demission  of  the  min¬ 
istry  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  under 
Chapter  7,  Section  53  of  the  Book  of  Discip¬ 
line,  which  reads  as  follows :  ”  If  a  minister 
not  otherwise  chargeable  with  an  offence,  re- 
noances  the  jnrisdiction  of  this  Oharoh,  by 
abandoning  the  ministry,  or  becoming  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  joining  another  denomination  not 
deemed  heretical,  witbont  r  regular  dismis¬ 
sion,  the  Presbytery  shall  take  no  other  action 
than  to  record  the  fact  and  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  roll.”  And  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Hillis 
has  made  formal  alterations  in  his  letter  so  as 


For  Indigestion 


Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Doyl^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says :  “  I 
have  frequently  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  indigestion 
and  nervous  prostration  and  find  the  result  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  shall  continae  it.” 


'SIfSDrIjMCrHOHBOl!)  eyewater 


April  26,  1900 


THE  EVANGELIST 


<to  state  his  request  in  the  language  of  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  the  Presbytery  now 
makes  record  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hillis  has 
renounced  its  jurisdiction,  and  with  afFeotion, 
but  agreeably  to  his  wish,  erases  his  name 
from  its  roll. 

The  report  is  signed  by  James  Q.  K.  Mo- 
Olure,  William  Robson  Notman,  William  J. 
Ohichester.  Committee,  and  comes  to  ns  at¬ 
tested  by  James  Frothingham,  Stated  Olerk. 

NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  Washingtonville, 
April  16  and  17 ;  thirty-eight  ministers  and 
thirty-four  elders  present.  The  Rev.  Henry 

A.  Hamlow  preached  the  opening  sermon;  the 
Rev.  Otto  R.  W.  Klose  was  elected  Moderator, 
and  the  Revs.  Theron  Brittain  and  Louis  O. 
Rotembach  assistant  Clerks.  The  Revs.  Her¬ 
bert  Ford  and  August  Block  were  received 
from  Presbyteries  of  New  York,  and  Morris 
and  Orange  respectively.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  their  installation  respectively  at 
Palisades  and  JefFersonville.  The  Rev.  Benja¬ 
min  J.  Mor^n  was  released  from  Circleville, 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Covert  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Solomon.  Mr.  John  R.  Wil¬ 
kie  was  licensed.  The  Peoria  overture  was 
endorsed.  The  Revs.  R.  H.  McCready  Ph.D., 
Thomas  Nichols,  Charles  Beattie  D.D.,  Thomas 
B  Thomas  LL.D.  and  Messrs.  J.  Harvey  Han¬ 
ford,  William  Mitchell  and  John  McWilliams 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  memoralizing  the  General 
Assembly  to  revise  our  present  Confession  of 
Faith  or  to  give  us  a  short  Confession  which 
shall  be  a  substitute  for  the  one  now  in  force 
and  to  report  at  next  stated  meeting.  Suitable 
recognition  was  taken  of  the  close  of  a  nearly 
twenty-five  years’  service  by  the  Rev.  Theron 
Brittain  as  stated  supply  of  the  Ridgebury 
Church.  The  report  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
noted  progress  and  stated  that  the  average  per 
member  this  year  had  been  exceeded  but  thrice 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Rev.  Richard 

B.  Dilworth  of  Southern  Oregon  was  present, 
and  gave  Presbytery  an  interesting  and  unique 
address  on  pioneer  missionary  work.  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly:  Ministers: 
David  F.  Bonner  D.D.,  Robert  H.  Craig,  ; 
elders:  Nathaniel  J.  Kelsey,  Lavalette  Wilson. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Milford,  Pa. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  O. 


THE  “PENNSYLVANIA.” 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Railroad’s  New  Steamer. 

By  the  addition  of  the  “  Pennsylvania  *'  to  its  fleet  of 
steamers  between  Cape  Charles  and  Norfolk,  the  New 
York,  Philadelpha  and  Norfolk  Railroad  Company  has 
greatly  improved  its  service  and  insured  beyond  perad- 
venture  the  integrity  of  its  schedule  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  South. 

This  new  boat  has  proven  Itself  to  be  the  fastest  piM- 
senger  steamer  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  has  cut 
eight  minutes  from  the  schedule  between  Norfolk  and 
Old  Point  Comfort,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  It  has 
shown  that  it  can  maintain  easily  a  speed  of  twenty-two 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  full  passenger  list  and  a  complete 
cargo. 

The  “  Pennsylvania  ”  was  built  at  Roach’s  Shipyard, 
Chester.  It  is  SSS.feet'in  length,  10  feet  across  the  beam, 
and  has  the  exceedingly  light  dratt  of  VM  feet  when 
fully  loaded.  It  is  propelled  by  two  quadruple  expansion 
engines  with  an  aggregate  of  8400  horse  power. 

!  The  accommodations  for  passengers  are  commodious 
and  comfortable.  They  are  flnished  in  a  white  and  gold 
effect,  except  the  lobby,  which  is  flnished  in  mahogany. 
The  main  saloon,  carpeted  with  rich  velvet,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  handsome  upholstery,  presents  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  The  ladies’  parlor  and  the  large 
dining-room  are  also  appreciated  features  of  the  steam¬ 
er's  careful  construction.  A  comfortable  smoking-room 
and  a  well  stocked  and  Inviting  buffet  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  male  passengers. 

The  ’’Pennsylvania”  has  been  placed  in  commission 
and  is  now  performing  regular  service  between  Cape 
Charles  and  old  Point  Com’ort  and  Norfolk.  In  addition 
to  its  complete  passenger  facilities,  it  has  also  a  freight 
capacity  equal  to  demands ;  especial  provision  having 
been  made  for' the  transportation  of  perishable  freight. 

In  adding  this  fast  and  handsome  new  boat,  the  time 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  Sooth,  via 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad’s 
’’Cape  Charles  Route,”  has  been  materially  reduced. 


PBBSKBVB  TOVB  ETANOK1.I9TS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  coc- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  W  cents  each,  poetage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  180  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  held  its 
spring  sessions  in  Greenport  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  April.  The  Rev.  Frederick  V.  Frisbie 
has  been  at  his  own  request  released  from  his 
pastoral  care  of  South  Haven  and  Bellport  and 
these  churches  are  pastorless.  He  goes  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Webster  Church.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Lookland  over  the  Shinnecook  Church  and 
he  accepted  it.  The  overture  on  Judicial  Com¬ 
missions  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly  and  their 
alternates  were  nnanimonsly  eleot^  namely: 
The  Rev.  James  B.  Finch  D.D.  of  Amagansett 
and  Elder  Jesse  D.  Hawkins  of  Port  Jefferson. 
Alternates:  the  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Mallmann  of 
Shelter  Island  and  Barnabas  O.  Robinson  of 
Mattitnok.  At  the  evening  meeting,  the 
church  was  packed  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  H.  Weaver  of  Baltimore,  and  see  his 
pictures  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Board.  The  Woman’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyte^ 
made  a  most  gratifying  report,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  Miss  Sara  J.  Adams  of 
Greenport,  addressed  the  Presbytery  in  relation 
to  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Foreign  Board 
of  Miss  Eliza  Miller  Howell  of  Sonthold  to  be 
a  missionary  in  Peking,  China.  Miss  Adams 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  prospective 
missionary  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Presbytery 
that  its  churches  may  become  acquainted  with 
Miss  Howell,  and  may  contribute  |925  for  her 
outfit,  traveling  expenses  to  China  and  salary 
to  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  as  well  as  the  Missionary  Society  are 
elated  in  view  of  having  such  a  representative 
in  the  oapital  of  the  oldest  and  most  populous 
empire  on  earth.  Epher  Whitaker. 

St.  Lawrence  Presbytery  met  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller  and  his  congregation  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ogdensburgh. 
The  Rev.  D.  A.  Ferguson  preached  the  Mod¬ 
erator’s  sermon  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fness  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly  were  elected,  viz:  Minis¬ 
ters:  A.  M.  Dulles  of  Watertown,  George  H. 
Marsh  of  Cape  Vincent;  elders:  Rufus  L. 
Sisson  of  Potsdam  and  William  E.  Dunn  of 
Canton;  alternates:  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Miller 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Niles;  elders:  H.  A. 
Nims  and  J.  K.  Sorie.  Licentiate  W.  H. 
Horle  was  ordained  as  evangelist  to  labor  at 


Reduced  Rates  to  Cincinnati  via  Penn* 
sylvania  Railroad,  account  of  People’s 
Party  National  Convention. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  visit  Cincinnati 
during  the  session  of  the  Peopie’s  Party  National  Con¬ 
vention,  May  9,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  tickets  from  all  stations  at  the  mte  of  one  fmtr- 
clam  fare /or  tfie  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good 
going  on  May  7  only,  and  returning  leaving  Cincinnati 
not  iater  than  May  It. 


Sale  of 

Oriental  Rugs. 


Fine  Persian 

Hall  Strips  y 

$25  &  $35. 

Large  Antique 
Guendji  &  Karabaghy 

^12.^0, 

formerly  $i8.oo. 

Karabaghsy 

$g.oo. 

formerly  $13.50. 


Lord&  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  New  York. 


the  mission  churches  of  Stark  and  Sterling 
Pond.  The  Chester  overture  was  disapproved, 
the  Peoria  overture  endorsed.  Overtures  were 
ordered  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  asking 
for  brief  statement  of  dootrink  in  place  of  Weat- 
minster  Confession ;  and  asking  that  the  Stated 
and  Permanent  Clerks  be  elected  for  definite 
periods  and  that  their  salaries  be  placed  at 
12,600  and  $600  per  year,  respectively.  A  most 
impressive  meeting  was  held  at  which  four 
Adirondack  missionaries  spoke  with  three 
elders  from  the  new  churches.  The  testi¬ 
monies  ^ven  were  most  impressive,  especially 
as  the  elders  told  of  the  desperate  conution  of 
that  region  five  years  ago  and  the  changes 
already  wrought  by  the  missionary  effort. 
Elder  Sherman  testified  that  he  lived  at 


The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


'X'HE  VOCALION 
system  of  organ-building 
permits  the  placing  of  an  in¬ 
strument  of  great  capacity  in  a 
small  space  without  detracting 
from  the  purity  and  grandeur 
of  the  tones.  This  makes 
the’  Vocalion  far  superior  to 
all  other  church  organs,  and 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  cost. 

For  a  small  expenditure  a 
complete  church  organ  of 
many  registers  can  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Church  committees  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to 
write  us. 

PRICES  FROM  $275 

(for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION 
ORGAN  COM  PAN  Y 
18  Weal  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York  City 


Style  41.  Price,  I400 


SPECIFICATION  OP  STYLE  41 
Compue  CC  to  C4, 61  note* 
BASS 

I.  Bourdon  Ban  .  .  16  0, 14  notet 

а.  Open  DiapaMn  .  .  t  ft.  >4  notea 

).  Principal  ....  4  ft.  14  notet 

4.  Aeolian  (two  ranki),  a  ft.  14  notet 

TREBLE 

5.  Bourdon  Treble  .  16  ft.  ]7  notet 

б.  Open  Diapaaon  .  8  It.  ]7  notet 

7  Melodia  ....  8  ft.  ]7  notet 
8.  Harmonic  Flute  4  ft.  ])  notca 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 
9.  Vox  Humana.  10.  Ban  Coupler. 

II.  Treble  Coupler.  la.  Full  Organ 
Pedal.  I],  Knee-twell, operating  SwcU- 
thuttera.  14.  Contra  Bata,  controUing 
lower  octare  of  Bourdon  Brut. 

Cate  tolid  quartered  oak.  Richly 
I  Snithed.  Illuminated  pipe  front, 

Dimentionti  6  ft.  ]  in.  front,  7  It. 
yin.  high,  a  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Weight, 
550  Iba.  (boxed,990lbt.). 

{  Send  for  catalogue  N.  ' 

Alexandre  Guilmant,  La  Tri- 
niU  Ckarch,  Paru,  tarn  ’’You  hare 
modiSed  the  tonet  of  the  reedt  in  tuck 
a  way  at  to  reproduce  perfectly  the 
tonet  of  the  pipe-organ,  etpecially  the 
I  diapaaon  and  clarabella  tonet." 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  tayt :  ”1 
wat  particularly  ttruck  with  the  nobil¬ 
ity  and  purity  of  the  tound.  ...  The 
.  ttately  organ  diapaaon,  the  orchettral 
intlrument,  and  even  the  human  voice 
are  thoroughly  repretented.” 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  i«;  radically  different  from  all  others 
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Sterling  Pond  for  thirtj-fiye  years  with  abso- 
Intely  no  religions  servioee  of  any  kind  nearer 
than  nine  miles,  and  no  one  in  the  community 
ooold  pray  and  scarcely  a  Bible  conld  be 
found ;  now  many  homes  have  family  altars  and 
a  new  atmosphere  peirades  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  life.  It  all  formed  a  yery  enconraging 
exhibit  of  the  work  which  the  Rey.  B.  O.  Mo- 
Oarthy  has  been  carrying  on  and  to  which  so 
m»nj  haye  giyen  special  donations.  Mach 
routine  business  was  attended  and  Presbytery 
adjourned  after  a  yery  pleasant  session. 

Ths  Prssbttebt  uf  Stsubbn  met  in  the  re¬ 
newed  and  beautiful  audience-room  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Homellsyille,  the  Rey. 
B.  M.  Deems  Ph.  D. ,  pastor.  Present  eighteen 
ministers  and  seyentmn  elders.  The  opening 
sermon  was  by  the  Rey.  Charles  Noble.  The 
Bey.  I  Frank  S.  Swan  was  elected  Moderator 
and  the  Rey.  E.  D.  Clark,  Clerk.  The  Rey.  E. 
8.  Olaflin  was  receiyed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cleyeland,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  in- 
stal  him  as  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  Belmont  in 
the  near  future.*  The  Rey.  W.  A.  Reid  was 
^smissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  Scot¬ 
land.  The  ohnroh  of  Pulteney  has  called  a 
pastor.  The  Rey.  G  P.  Sewall  has  declined 
the  call  to  the  Campbell  Church.  The  Rey. 
Thomas  Arohbold  of  the  senior  class  of  Auburn 
Semiimry  has  been  called  to  the  ohnroh  of 
Cuba.  H.  T.  Banmgarten  of  McCormick  and 
Clarence  E.  Woodwi^  of  Auburn  Seminaries 
were  licensed  to  preach.  The  reports  on  Home 
Missions  presented  some  striking  featurea 
While  the  ohnroh  offerings  fell  off,  those  of 
the  Womep’s  Societies  increased,  and  that  of 
the  Christian  Endeayor  Societies  increased  $280, 
and  exceeded  that' of  the  churches  by  $178. 
We  Imow  of  no  more  striking  proof  that  the 


H.  Otis  of  Bath.  The  Rey.  Alfred  J.  Hutton 
D.D.,  the  Rey.  S.  W.  Pratt  and  the  Bey.  E. 
R.  Ryans,  with  Elders  Hon.  F.  H.  Robinson 
of  Canisteo  and  N.  F.  Waite  of  Coming  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  an  oyerture  on 
the  subject  of  a  new  short  creed  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  fall  meeting.  A  popular  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  Rey.  G.  W.  Warren 
presided,  on  New  Methods  of  Church  Work, 
the  discussion  being  opened  by  Dr.  Hutton. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytkky  of  Newton  granted  the 
request  of  the  Bey.  W.  Hollinshed  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pastorate  at  Sparta— the  pulpit 
to  be  declared  yacant  June  3.  The  Sparta  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  proyide  a  missionary  for  the 
Ogdensbnrg  and  Edison  w  ork.  ^ 

Presbytery  of"  Jersey  City. —Commission¬ 
ers  to  General  Assembly  are:  The  Rey.  Fred¬ 
erick  W  Jackson.  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  the 
Rey.  Charles  A.  Eyans,  West  Hoboken;  alter- 
natest  the  Rey.  Hugh  R.  McClelland  Ph.D., 
Paterson,  N.  J ;  the  Rey.  Henry  T.  Beatty 
Ph  D.,  D  D.,  Hoboken,  N  J.  Elders:  R.  C. 
Haff,  Hackensack,  N.  J. ,  Thomas  H.  Spence, 
Paterson,  N  J. ;  alternates :  J.  D.  Vender- 
beck,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  W.  T.  Eddy,  Bayonne, 
Nj_Jj_^^  G.  R.  Garrbtson,  S  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Euzabbth  met  in  Hope 
Chapel,  Plainfield,  April  17-18.  The  opening 
sermon  was  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the 
Rey.  J.  O.  McKelyey.  The  Rey.  E.  B.  Cobb 
D.D  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rey.  H.  G. 
Mendenhall  D.D.  was  receiyed  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Topeka  with  a  yiew  to  his  accepting 
a  call  from  the  church  at  Perth  Amboy.  Pas¬ 
toral  relations  were  dissolyed  as  follows:  The 
Rey.  A.  I.  Martine  and  the  church  at  Dnnellen, 
the  Rey.  Jacob  A.  Frey  and  the  German 
Churches  at  Rahway  and  Mauser’s,  the  Rey. 
J.  G.  Williamson  and  the  Bethlehem  Church 
in  which  he  has  labored  for  fifty-one  years, 
the  Rey.  C.  S.  Conyerse  and  the  church  at 
Connecticut  Farms  on  account  of  the  continued 
illness  of  Mr.  Conyerse.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Cum¬ 
mings  was  receiyed  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Messrs. 
Walter  B.  Greenway,  John  F.  Dobbs  and  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Schoonmaker  were  licensed  to  preach. 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly ;  Min¬ 
isters  :  The  Rey.  Eyerard  Eempshall  D.  D.  and 
the  Rey.  G.  Kennedy  Newell;  elders:  Walter 
O.  Smith  and  William  B.  Steyenson.  An  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held 
in  the  Third  Church,  Elizabeth,  on  May  15. 

John  T.  Kerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Liast^Tour  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Ricli- 
moad  and  Wai^liingrton  under  Per¬ 
son^  Escort. 

The  last  six-day  personally-condncted  tour  of  the  sea. 
ran  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Raiiroad  will  leave  New  York  and 


young  people  are  trained  in  mission  work, 
^e  narrative  indicated  a  year  of  quiet,  steady 
work.  Several  churches  held  appropriate  serv- 
ioes  in  Passion  Week.  New  parsonsiges  have 
been  eeoured  in  Atlanta  and  Avoca,  both  fine 
edifices.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  with  Elder  A: 


ABB  YOU  CH>lNO  WBSTf 


If  yon  travel  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Roiid  you' 
will  secure  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elkgant 
day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  oars,  are  run 
daily  between  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,' Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  making  close  oonneottona 
at  the  latter  place  with  the  fast  trains  of  all 
western  roads.  The  dining-cars  and  meal 
stations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  serve  the  best  of  meals  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Bates  and  all  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  upon  application,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  261 
StiMt,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


illllllllllllllllltll  HUM  'jlM 


XsMto  la  (triBsth,  AmI 

udlroa.  OhMpwUiaB  wood.  MawllMi  Ootalogtna. 

■iracLJSAii  Baos.  Bosm  RMaeviiie.  lad, 


Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  (A  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  ..and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $84.00  from  New  lYprk,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark ;  $32.S0  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  PbiladeU 
phis,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

V.  .  .1 

l'  ‘  OLD  POINT  COMFORT  ONLY. 

‘  Tieketa  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only.  Including  luncheon 
on  going  tfip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  hood  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rata  of  $15.00  from  New  York ;  $13.50  from  Trenton ; 
$12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  agent,  1190  Broadway,  New  York;  788 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Delegates  and  visitors  to  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  who  start  from  the  Bradford  and  Clear¬ 
field  region  will  find  the  new  service  of  The 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient. 

This  Line  offers  to  the  traveling  public  the 
luxury  of  through  vestibnled  trains  equipped 
with  modern  day  coaches,  caf4  and  reolining- 
ohair  cars,  daily  to  Pittsburg. 

The  General  Passenger  Agent,  Eduard  C. 
Lapey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  will  cheerfully  an¬ 
swer  all  inquiries  and  arrange  for  the  comfort 
of  his  patrons. 


Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  at  its  meeting 
in  Pittsgrove  Church,  April  17,  the  Rev.  R. 
Hilliard  Gage  was  elected  Moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Johnson  D.D.  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Albany,  and  arrangements  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  in  Clinton  were  made  for  April  24. 
The  Rev.  George  H.  Broeniog  Ph.D.  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
North,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  in  Millville,  April  19.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  ordination  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  Licentiate  W.  Everett  Smith  at 
Mays  Landing  Church,  April  26.  The  Rev. 
William  J.  Trimble  D.  D.  was  received  from 
the  I^esbytery  of  Kingston,  Tenn;  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  Osborn  Memorial  Church  in 
Cedarville.  The  Rev.  Hugh  B.  McCrone’s  re¬ 
quest  to  have  the  pastoral  relation  dissolved 
between  him  and  the  Logan  Memorial  Ohnroh 
at  Audubon  was  granted.  He  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Troy.  The  request  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Charles  Levengood  for  the  dissolution 
of  his  pastoral  relation  with  Greenwich  Church 
was  assented  to,  to  take  effect  June  24.  From 
the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  the  Presbytery  learned 
that  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Historical  Monument  in  the  Old 
Soot’s  burial  ground  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  where  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
General  Presbytery,  of  which  we  have  authen¬ 
tic  Minutes,  will  take  place  in  June,  and  that 
the  chief  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the 


New  Issues  of  the 
Westminster  Press 


The  New  Testament  View  of  the 
Old  Testament 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  R.  DONEHOO 
1  vol.  12ino.  75  cents. 

Thts  is  a  treatise  that  strictly  carries  ont  the  idea  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  title.  It  deals  with  no  theories  relative  to 
the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  simply  presents 
the  views  expressed  by  our  Lord  and  the  New  Testament 
writers. 

It  contains  an  introduction  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Henry 
Green  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Senior  Professor  in  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

One  of  the  most  Useful  Books  for  the  Sunday. 

School  Teacher 

STUDIES  IN  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 

By  REV.  WM.  G.  MOOREHEAD  D.D. 

1  voL  12mo.  $1.00. 

’’This  is  a  charming  book.  .  .  .  No  word  on  the  fonr 
evangelists  is  to  be  compared  to  this. .  Dr.  Moorehead  has 
done  a  great  service  in  Issuing  this  book.” 

—Watehu-ord  and  Truth 

UPWARD  STEPS 

By  GERARD  F.  B.  HALLOCK  D.D. 

1  vol.  12mo.  $1.00. 

“The  studies  of  matters  concerning  the  spiritual  lif 
in  this  book  of  Dr.  Hallock's  are  of  unusual  excellence- 
they  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  reality  in  an  unusual  d 
gree.  The  book  must  do  much  good.’* 

—The  Sunday^hool  Time 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  FIRE 

By  HARRIETTE  W.  SHERRILL 
83mo.  12  pages.  2  cents 

EFFECTIVE  PREACHING 

By  REV.  WILLIAM  W.  McKINNEY  D.D. 

24  pages  Paper  cover.  5  cents. 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath- School  Work 

1319  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representing 
the  Board 
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PENCERIAN 


ARE  TOE  BEST 


6oId  by  5TATI0N  ER5  Everywhere 

5uiple5  for  trial  of  the  leading  numbera 
for  correapondenta  and  accountants,  will  be 
aent  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 


distingnished  delegates  from  both  the  Northern 
and  Sonthern  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies. 
The  joint  recognition  by  prominent  members  of 
the  Northern  and  Sonthern  Assemblies  of  one 
of  the  very  earliest  events  in  the  history  of 
onr  beloved  church  will  be  a  significant  and 
interesting  ooonrrence.  The  mission  stations 
in  our  field  are  prospering.  Two  new  churches 
at  Atlantic  Oity  may  be  organized  soon 
through  this  agency.  S.  0. 

“FIRE  'M  OCT!”  8AT8  THE  PARROT. 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  the  following 
story  which  if  not  vero  may  be  classed  as  ben 
trovato : 

New  York  parrots— which  are  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  birds — have  recently  been  actively  in-' 
teresting  themselves  in  matters  of  great  public 
import.  There  was  that  sceptical  pet  of  Fred¬ 
erick  D.  Tappen.  who  seemed  to  hold  that  an¬ 
cient  tenet  that  “all  men  are  liars.”  Here  is 
the  story  of  a  Presbyterian  parrot  of  extreme 
radical  tendencies  and  an  insistent  fearless¬ 
ness  in  expressing  its  views.  Dr.  G.  W.  F. 
Birch,  who  brought  charges  of  heresy  against 
Dr.  A.  O.  McGiffert,  is  its  master. 

When  a  Tribune  reporter  called  on  the 
clergyman  on  Monday  to  ask  what  would  be 
done  with  Dr.  Parkhurst  for  saying  from  his 
pulpit  that  the  creed  was  no  longer  any  help, 
but  a  burden,  to  Presbyterianism,  the  Stated 
Olerk’s  bird  was  even  more  agitated  about  the 
matter  than  the  Doctor. 

It  was  loudly  insisting  upon  something, 
which,  as  the  lecturers  say,  it  could  not  put 
too  strongly,  for  it  repeated  it  over  and  over 
again.  The  visitor,  however,  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fate  of  the  famous  clergyman  that 


cow  RATE8  WEST. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  West 
and  wish  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates, 
yon  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  to  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent  Nickel  Plate  Road,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  rates  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  short 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Ohicago,  and  with 
three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegantly 
upholstered  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping 
cars,  leaving  Buffalo  every  morning,  noon  and 
midnight,  for  Brie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Ohicago,  offers  a  most  excellent 
route  to  the  West. 


...THE  ECLIPSE... 

To  view  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  May  28,  a 
personally-conducted  party  of  tourists  will  leave 
Boston,  May  23,  New  York,  May  24,  visiting 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  the  last 
named  being  exactly  on  the  line  of  totality.  10 
days.  f66  from  Boston  (|60  from  New  York),  for 
all  expenses.  Cultured  company  and  a  pleasant 
time. 


Address  Rcv.  F.  H.  PALMER 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

Personally  conducted  seventh  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  ‘  comradeship”  of  travel. 
Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

The  itineraries  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rnsh  and 
hurry,  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  19c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 
so  Bromfield  Street,  Beston,  Mass. 


ignoringly  he  forgave  the  parrot  its  din,  and 
started  to  ask  questions. 

After  awhile  the  Stated  Clerk,  who  was  try¬ 
ing  to  answer  the  qnestions  and  to  write  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Dr.  Parkhnrst,  looked  up. 
“Did  yon  hear  what  that  parrot  was  saying?” 
The  reporter  up  to  this  time  bad  never  ob¬ 
tained  an  interview  from  anything  ontside  the 
human  familv,  and — more  to  the  point— as  he 
did  not  yet  know  what  was  in  store  for  Dr. 
Parkhnrst,  he  hadn't  expected  any  information 
to  emerge  from  behind  ^s  and  beneath  feath¬ 
ers.  Not  very  mnoh  pleased,  he  took  out  his 
notebook  to^take  down  the  parrot’s  contribu¬ 
tion. 

It  was: 

“Fire 'm  out  I  ’  Fire 'm  out!  Fire 'm  ontl” 
And  then,  for  fear  its  master  wouldn’t  listen, 
it  impressed  the  necessity  of  this  extreme  ac¬ 
tion  upon  Dr.  Birch  by  ceaseless  repetition  in 
a  gnttnral  severity  that  commanded  attention, 
“Fire ’m  ontl  Fire ’m” — 

Then  the  Stated  Clerk  dropped  his  pen,  for¬ 
got  the  questions  that  the  public  wanted  an¬ 
swered  in  the  next  day’s  newspapers  and 
hastened  to  assure  the  reporter  that  the  bird 
had  not  learned  that  expression  in  his  honse. 
In  fact,  the  bird  had  been  left  with  Dr.-Birch, 
and  it  was  only  nnexpectedly  that  it  had  re¬ 
mained. 

“I,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  stress  on  the 
pronoun,  “I  have  tanght  it  the  Doxology.  ” 
Bnt  as  long  as  Dr.  .Parkhorst’s  case  was 
being  considered  the  parrot  strayed  far  from 
the  peaoefnl  doxologioal  paths  to  advise  with 
increasing  strennonsness : 

“Fire ’m  ontl  Fire ’m  ontl” 

Bnt,  as  the  world  knows.  Dr.  Birch  took 
another  course,  leaving  his  more  radical  conn- 
sellor  to  plead  unheeded,  “Fire 'm  ontl  Fire 
’m  ontl’’  Which  the  disappointed  conservative 
is  still  lamentingly  reiterating. 


LAST  PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


The  last  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  be  run  on  May  8.  The  rate,  $14.60  from 
New  York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportimate 
rates  from  other  points,  includes  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  and  transfer  of  passenger  an'd  baggage 
from  station  to  hotel.  These  rates  include  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs, 
or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at  Willard’s, 
Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  $8..50  less.  All 
tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates  after 
expiration  of  hotel  coupons.  An  experienced  Chaperon 
will  also  accompany  the  party. 

Side  trips  may  also  be  made  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  Gieorge  Washington;  Old  Point  Comfort, op. 
posite  which  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  met  in  their 
memorable  struggle:  and  Richmond,  Va.  These  side, 
trip  excursion  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  holders  of 
Pennsylvania  tour  tickets  at  the  following  rates:  Mount 
Vernon,  75  cents  ;  Old  Point  Comfort,  $3.50  via  steamer, 
$6.00 all  rail;  Richmond,  $4.00. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


NIRVANA. 

A  Co-Operative  Camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  1900. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  last  year’s  camp,  we  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  a  second  venture. 

Again  the  oblect  is  to  obtain  a  summer’s  outing  in  the 
woods  under  as  pleasant  circumstances  and  at  as  little 
ejmense  as  i>ossib*e 

The  camp  will  be  situated  on  Indian  Lake  in  Hamilton 
county. 

Indian  Lake  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  woods,  being  about  ten 
miles  in  length.  The  scenery  is  wildly  beantiful.  Scow 
Mountain  caps  the  range  of  hills  in  the  west;  and  east, 
west  and  south,  the  forests,  beginning  at  the  water’s 
edge,  stretch  unbroken  for  many  miles. 

The  camp  will  be  a  good  centre  for  tramping  tonrs. 
Excurions  may  be  made  np  the  Cedar  River,  up  Snow 
Mountain,  and  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake.  There  will  be  a 
branch  camp  on  Lewey  Lake  part  of  the  season. 

It  will  be  ont-oMoor  life,  with  sound  canvas  shelter, 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  blazing  camp-fire. 

Old  clothes  are  recommended  Forms  and  ceremonies 
will  be  forgotten.  Grumblers  are  invited  to  stay  away. 

Expenses  will  be  determined  as  follows : 

1.  The  cost  of  provisions  will  be  divided  equally 
among  the  members  of  the  party,  the  stewards  and  ser¬ 
vants  excepted. 

8.  The  cost  of  incidentals,  such  as  cooking  ntensils, 
etc.,  will  also  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
party  as  above,  the  weekly  charm  never  to  exceed  85c. 

8.  FV>r  each  of  the  tents  snitaole  for  two,  $3  a  week 
will  be  charged.  Large  tents  will  be  provide  only  umu 
previous  arrangement,  and  a  correspondingly  nlgner 
price  will  be  charged, 

4.  There  will  be  a  small  charge  for  service  and  the 
steward’s  commission. 

Camp  will  be  open  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
14th  of  September. 

If  yon  wish  to  join  the  party  or  desire  further  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  it,  correspond  at  once  with 

^  Lindskt  Best.  sfcj 

Box  4.  Si__^_Mlddletown,N.  Y.  jg 
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Investment 


2*01 

PHIIA.,  raw  TORE,  BOarOR. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTOfORE. 
OORraOTRO  RT  PRIVATR  WIRRS. 

H embers  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exoh’s. 

We  bop  and  sell  all  firstHdaw  Invest- 
aent  Securlttas  on  oommlsslon.  We 
eoetve  acoounta  of  Banka,  Bankers,  and  « 

Jarpontlons,  Firms  and  Indlvldaala  on 
Rvurable  terma,  and  make  collection  awasso* 

rf  drafts  dnwn  abroad  on  aJl  points  In  tbe  United  Statei  sad 
'anada,  and  for  drafts  draws  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
OooBtrl^  including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on.  and 

make  cable  transfer*  to  all  parta;  also  make 
ooUaotlona  and  Issue  Oommerolal  and  Travsl. 
Ian*  Oredlta,  avallablo  la  aU  parta  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


OF 
CREDIT. 


29  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 


Our  Customors 
Have  Tested. . . 


Ust  of  Uortgagea  Issued  monthly. 

BUI^SWOR'TH 


Will  mall  to  any  addreaa 
fc  JONB8. 


John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,OHlcaoo. 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falla.  Iowa. 


J.  HcK.  THOMPSON.  F.  B.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

(or  non-resldeDte,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  poaalble  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’ experience  with  the  highest  suoeeas  In 
eFeetIng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlafled  with  tbe  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  ns.  MONET  LOANED  at  6 
per  cent,  on  Selected  nrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Rmd 
Estate  at  40  per  cent,  actual  caun  value.  References  furnished. 
(09  Bank  of  Commeree.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


W 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  mik  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINO  RENTS 

RKAj;.  Rd'TA.'TK 


22  BAST  loth  ST. 

NBW  YORK 


REPLIES  TO  FREQUENT  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  MISSION  STUDIES  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


**  Can  we  use  them  in  our  C.  E.  Meetings,  or 
are  they  for  Study  Classes  ?  ” 

The  Missionary  Committee  can  use  the  Studies  for 
brief  programmes,  and  will  find  items  available  for 
meetings.  Ample  references  are  given  (or  any  who 
desire  to  study  this  subject  more  thoroughly. 

What  material  is  necessary? 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  the  “Assembly  Herald’ 
and  the  “  Annual  Report  ”  are  necessary.  The  last  is 
sent  free  on  ai^licatlon  to  Chas.  W.  Hand, 
nrer,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Societies  with  no 
missionary  library  will  find  that  by  tbe  aid  of  these 
they  can  prepare  a  good  programme.  Others  equipped 
with  missionary  literature  and  having  access  to  a 
public  library  will  be  repaid  if  they  consult  the 
hooks  suggested. 

What  books  shall  we  buy  ? 

“The  Student  Campaign  Library"  is  a  set  of  sixteer 
interesting  missionary  books,  regular  price  $90.00, 
offered  throngh  The  Volunteers  for  $10.  Apply  to 
Geo.  L.  Gelwicks,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
The  following  books  in  their  order  are  recommended 
to  any  society  that  can  invest  only  a  less  amount : 

“The  Student  Missionary  Appeal,”  S.  V.  M.,  $1.50. 
“New  Testament  Studies  in  Missions.”  S.  V.  M., 
15  cents. 

“  A  Concise  History  of  Missions.”  Bliss.  RevelL 
75  cents. 

“Missionary  Expansion.”  Graham.  RevelL,  $1.85. 
“Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Conquest.”  Mott. 
RevelL  $L00. 

S.  Y.  M.  Headquarters,  8  W.  89th  St.,  New  York. 
Revell  &  Co.,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York ;  68  Washing 
ton  St.,  Chicago. 

Tbe  Mission  Studies  are  published  monthly  In 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  subscription  prlM  (0 
cents  a  year.  Studies  in  leaflet  form  #111  n  furnished 
at  8  cents  each,  8  for  8  cents,  15  cents  per  dosen.  Ad. 
dress,  “Mission  Studies,”  care  Woman’s  Work  fum 
Woman,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Famous  Hams 


Boneless  Bacon 


House  Established 


One  of  the  Oldest  and  yet 
Most  Up-to-Date  Curing 
Houses  in  the  United  States 


The  Years  have  brought 
Experience  Pine  Quality 
has  won  Reputation  Suc¬ 
cess  has  provided  finest 
Facilities 


Best  Grocers  and  Markets  Depend  on  the  Ferris  Brand 


T$  Vour  tabk  Supplied? 


